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Ordinary Meetings. 
Wednesday Evenings at Eight o'clock : — 

November 28. — " On the Effect of Limited Liability- 
Partnership on the Progress of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce." By William Hawes, Esq., F.G.S. 

December 5. — "On the Trade in Foreign Cattle." 
By John Irwin, Esq. 

December 12. — " On Old London : its Streets and 
Thoroughfares." By J. G. Crace, Esq. 

December 19. — " On the Study of Indian Architec- 
ture." By James Fergusson, Esq., F.E.S. > 



Cantor Lectures. 

The first course of Cantor Lectures for the 
present session will be " On Pottery and Porce- 
lain," and will be delivered by William Chaffers, 
Esq. It will consist of six lectures, and will 
commence on Monday evening, the 21st January 
next, and be continued on succeeding Monday 
evenings. 

The second course will be " On Music and 
Musical Instruments," to be delivered by John 
Hullah, Esq. Arrangements for a third course 
are in progress. 

The lectures will commence each evening at 
eight o'clock, and are open to members, each of 
which has the privilege of introducing one friend 
to each lecture. 

Subscriptions. 
The Michaelmas subscriptions are due, and 
should be forwarded by cheque or Post-office 
order, crossed " Coutts and Co.," and made 
payable to Mr. Samuel Thomas Davenport, 
Financial Officer. 

A new list of members of the Society has 
been printed, and any member can have a copy 
sent to him on application to the Secretary. 
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First Ordinary Meeting. 
Wednesday, November 21st, 18GG ; Sir 
Thomas Phillips, Q.C., F.G.S., Chairman of 
the Council, in the chair. 



The following candidates were proposed for 
election as members of the Society :— 

Aston, J. Wood, Cradley, near Birmingham. 
Bellows, John, Steam Press, Gloucester. 
Birt, William Jacob, 23, Sussex-gardens, Hyde-pk., W. 
Bond, John James, 39, Queen Anne-street, W., and 

Public Record Office, E.C. 
Bosanquet, Horace Smith, Broxbournebury, Hoddesdon. 
Bradley, Lonsdale, Prior's House, Richmond, Yorkshire. 
Brett, Jacob, Portland Hotel, Great Portland-street, W. 
Bryceson, Henry, Brook street, Euston-road, K.W. 
Carr, Jonathan, Twerton Mills, Bath. 
Clarke, Samuel, 110, Albany street, K.W. 
Clay, Rev. Walter L., M.A., 30, Harewood-square, K.W. 
Colls, Benjamin, 28, Moorgate-street, E.C. 
Cooke, William, 12, Friday-street, E.C. 
Dixon, John, 5, Abchurch-yard, E.C. 
Ferguson, Robert, Morton, Carlisle. 
Ferrabee, James, Port Mill, Brimscombe, near Stroud, 

Gloucestershire. 
Freeman, John, Woodland House, Falmouth. 
Gill, Henry Septimus, Tiverton. 
Harrison, J. S., F.R.C.S., Lancaster. 
Henry, Sir Thomas, 23, Hanover-square, W. 
Hill, William, jun., 60, Bishopsgate-street-within, E.C. 
Hynam, John, 7, Wilson-street, Finsbury-square, E.C. 
Ince, Joseph, 26, St. George's-pl., Hyde-pk. -corner, S.W. 
Lambert, William, 4, Kew Basinghall-street, E.C. 
Layton, Charles Edwin, 150, Fleet-street, E.C. 
Le Braithwaite, Charles, Jun., Kendal, Westmoreland. 
Mair, Robert H., 65, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
McNeill, James, 35, Hopeton-street, Belfast. 
Murray, Robert, Kinnahaird, Dingwall, Ross-shire, N.B. 
Kaylor, William, Manor-place, Paddington-green, W. 
Patalano, Enrico, 5, Laurie-pl., Percy-cross, Fulham,SW. 
Perry, Joseph John, 37, Red Lion-square, W.C. 
Philiips, Charles Thomas, Windsor. 
Pols, John A., 26, Bucklersbury, E.C. 
Pugh, Edward, Wrotham House, York-rd.,Holloway, K. 
Richardson, John, Tutbury, near Burton-on-Trent. 
Sanguinetti, Francis B., 63, Jermyn-street, S.W. 
Shields, John, Durham. 

Slater, James A., 23, Denmark street, Soho, W.C. 
Sorby, Thomas Charles, 27, Brunswick-square, W.C. 
Strutt, The Hon. Arthur, Milford, near Derby. 
Tonks, William Henry, Moseley-street, Birmingham. 
Trewby, William George, Coburg-house, Waterloo-rd., S. 
Watts, Isaac, Cotton Supply Association, 1, Kowall's- 

buildings, Manchester. 
Williams, Oliver John, Harwich. 
Young, H., 16, Carthusian-street, Aldersgate-st., E.C. 

The Chairman delivered the following 

ADDRESS. 

The duty of delivering the opening address of 
the session is imposed on your Chairman, and I 
owe to the favourable opinion of my colleagues 
in the Council the honour of again presiding over 
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their deliberations. Permit me to say, in all 
sincerity, that I undertook the task with hesita- 
tion, familiar as I am with the marked ability, 
the energetic spirit, and the unwearied devotion 
to the interests of the Society which charac- 
terized my esteemed predecessor, Mr. Hawes, 
who, for the term of three years, presided over 
our deliberations with so much efficiency and 
success. 

At the commencement of each session our 
attention is naturally directed to the losses we 
have sustained among our memhers ; and those 
of our hody who have been removed by death 
in the year which has now closed include men 
who had rendered services to the Society, and 
possessed claims to the grateful recognition of 
the public. 

The first of our members in order of time of 
whom we were deprived last year was Captain 
Powke, R.E., who died suddenly from the 
bursting of a blood vessel on the 4th Dec., 1865. 
As a man of science, possessing great fertility of 
invention, he held the highest reputation amongst 
his brother officers of the Royal Engineers. He 
was secretary of the English Commission in the 
Paris Exhibition of 1855, and afterwards 
became engineer of the South Kensington 
Museum. Called on to design the gallery 
for exhibiting the pictures given by Mr. 
Sheepshanks to the nation, he, in concert with 
Mr. Redgrave, R.A., reduced to an accurate 
formula the principles for building a picture 
gallery so that the paintings might be seen 
without glitter or reflection. He evinced great 
capacity for economising the consumption of 
materials, and many sheds for volunteer corps 
have been constructed from his plans at small 
cost. He prepared one general plan for the Horti- 
cultural Gardens ; and the designs for the con- 
servatory, so greatly admired, as well as for the 
south arcades of the gardens, were supplied by 
him. In this work he re vi ved the use of terra cotta. 
which had been so much employed as a material 
in the architecture of Italy. He had completed 
before his death the greater part of the designs 
for the South Kensington Museum, and it will 
be possible from the materials he has left to 
execute his intentions. He was the architect of 
the International Exhibition of 1862, the object 
of the Commissioners being to fill a large space 
at a limited cost in such a way that the building 
might be made permanent. The structure was 
pronounced by competent judges most success- 
ful for the purposes of exhibition, but the House 
of Commons declined to purchase the building at 
the cost of the old materials, which were thereupon 
taken down and removed. In a competition open 
to the world four judges unanimously awarded 
the first prize to his design for the Natural 
History Museum buildings, proposed in 1864 to 
be erected at South Kensington, and the public 



may hope to see that design yet realized. 
Captain Fowke largely contributed to .the 
decorative use of iron in architectural works,, 
and had he lived would, it is believed, have 
earned high distinction ; but a career of promise 
was cut short at the early age of 42. Although 
the plans of the International Exhibition aroused 
much controversy at the time, there is now no- 
desire to depreciate the abilities of Captain 
Fowke, and the amiable personal character by 
which he was distinguished has received just 
appreciation by all to whom he was known. 

Colonel Sir Charles Beaumont Phipps, K.C.B., 
Keeper of Her Majesty's Privy Purse, was a 
valued member of the Society ; and when the 
Exhibition of 1851' was matured by the late 
Prince Consort, Sir Charles performed good 
service by contributing to the effective organiza- 
tion devised by the Prince for the conduct of 
the Exhibition. He had been Appointed in 1846- 
private secretary to his Royal Highness, in 
whose service he continued till the death of the 
Prince. He was named on the Council of the 
Prince of Wales for the Duchy of Cornwall, and 
was made a Knight Commander of the Bath in 
recognition of his faithful services to Her Majesty. 
He died on the 24th February, 1866, aged 64. 

Mr. Barnett Blake, Secretary of the Yorkshire 
Union since 1856, and visiting officer to the 
Society of Arts in that district, died on the 14th 
March. The ability, earnestness, and fidelity 
which Mr. Blake manifested in the discharge of 
his duties were most remarkable. His loss will 
long be deplored, not only by the institutions 
whose success he was so anxious and able to 
promote, but by the Society of Arts, whose 
educational work in the Yorkshire district he 
carried on with great efficiency, and he will be 
especially missed at the annual conferences of 
the Institutions, in which he always took a pro- 
minent part. 

Mr. Charles Wye Williams died on Monday,. 
April 2nd, aged eighty-seven. In 1823 the 
City of Dublin Steam Packet Company was 
formed, under the style of Charles Wye Williams 
and Co. Six steamers were successively built, 
and the present style of the company was ac- 
quired under the provisions of a charter granted 
in 1828, Mr. Williams continuing, until within 
the last few years, to be the managing director. 
Mr. Williams, at a very early date, applied 
water-tight bulkheads to divide ships into- 
separate compartments. The first edition of 
Mr. Williams's treatise on the combustion of 
coal was printed in 1839. He invented a model 
boiler and furnace for the complete combustion 
of coal, with which he entered the lists in the 
great competition of makers of marine steam- 
boilers at Newcastle for the £500 prize. The 
professional umpires on that occasion were Sir 
William Armstrong, Dr. Richardson, and Mr. 
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Longridge, who decided in favour ot Mr. 
Williams's system. For an essay on " The 
Prevention of the Smoke Nuisance," Mr. Williams 
received, in 1856, the Society of Arts' £25 Gold 
Medal, the value of the prize being enhanced by 
its presentation by the late Prince Consort. 

Mr. Richard Garrett, the eminent agricultural 
, implement manufacturer, died on the 26th June, 
in his 60th year. While Mr. Garrett was yet a 
young man — in the spring of 1836 — the business 
of his father at Leiston, Suffolk, to which place 
his grandfather had gone as a sickle maker and 
blacksmith in 1778, was 'relinquished in his 
favour. At that time about 60 men and eight 
or ten horses were employed, but no steam power 
had yet been called into play. The once small 
village has now become a town of more than 
2,000 in habitants, all dependent on the Leiston 
works. The 60 workpeople have increased to 
600, the horse power has given place to steam, 
and the name of Garrett has become known 
throughout the world. 

Mr. Robert Temple, Master of the Supreme 
Court at Mauritius, died in July, having held 
that appointment three years, and been pre- 
viously, for eighteen years, Chief-Justice of 
British Honduras, where he did much to 
•call attention to and develop the industrial and 
commercial resources of the colony. He 
was elected a member of the Society of Arts 
in 1855, but even previously to that time, while 
in Honduras, he forwarded numerous interesting 
and valuable contributions to the Journal upon 
the resources of that colony. On his return to 
England he was a frequent visitor at the house 
of the Society, and took much pleasure in at- 
tending its meetings. 

William Fisher Hobbs, a distinguished agri- 
culturist, died on the 11th of October. He was 
a highly successful breeder of stock ; farmed 
largely and well ; and was one of the founders of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England, of 
the Council of which he was long a distinguished 
member. 

The Right Hon. Sir James Lewis Knight 
Bruce, D.C.L., F.R.S., and F.S.A., late Lord 
Justice of the Court of Appeal, died at 
Roehampton Priory, Surrey, on the 7th inst. 
He was born in 1791, was entered as a 
student at Lincoln's Inn in 1812, and was called 
to the bar in 1817. After attending the Welsh 
Circuit for some time, he joined the Chancery 
bar, and soon became a leading member of the 
profession. In 1829 he was appointed a King's 
Counsel, and in 1 83 L was returned to Parliament 
as member for Bishop's Castle, a borough which 
was shortly afterwards disfranchised by the 
passing of the Reform Bill. In 1837 the late 
Lord Justice, then Mr. Knight, applied for 
and obtained the Queen's license to use the 
.surname of Bruce, from motives of affec- 



tion and regard for the family of his mother, 
who was descended from a cadet of the house of 
Bruce, 'of Clackmannan. The length of time 
which has elapsed since he was in practice at the 
bar has much effaced the memory of his powers 
as an advocate ; but those who remember him as 
one of the leading counsel in the court of Vice- 
Chancellor Shadwell, in the times when the late 
Mr. Jacob and Mr. Sugden (now Lord St. 
Leonard's) were also in practice there, speak of 
him as second to none, either of that day or since, 
in brilliancy, force, or learning. He had both 
great quickness and great acuteness of intellect, 
and his faculty for business was unrivalled. But 
what he was chiefly remarkable for was his 
singular gift of language — combining a rare 
felicity and terseness of expression with a 
wonderful fluency, yet never wandering from 
the point. When Parliament decided, in 
1841, that two additional judges were neces- 
sary for the assistance of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Mr. Knight Bruce was selected for the 
important office of Vioe-Chancellor, received 
the honour of knighthood, and was shortly after 
sworn a member of the Privy Council. No 
amount of labour seemed to distress him. Shortly 
before the long vacation of 1850, at the most 
pressing period of the year, the illness of the 
other Chancery judges obliged him to undertake 
the whole business of the three courts. He de- 
spatched the business with so much discrimination, 
ability, and good temper, that a public expression 
of respectful admiration was elicited from the 
whole bar, in an address from the Attorney- 
General. When the Court of Appeal in Chancery 
was organised in October, 1851, Sir James 
Knight Bruce was selected for the senior Lord 
Justice, Lord Cranworth being the junior. 
He was a bencher of Lincoln's Inn. His 
nephew, the Right Hon. Henry Austin Bruce, 
M.P., the son of the Lord Justice's elder brother, 
was formerly Under-Secretary of State, and 
afterwards Vice-President of the Council. 

There remain to be noticed two men, of 
whom one had never been, and the other had 
ceased to be, a member of this Society ; yet both 
deserve grateful recognition in this room for 
services rendered in the promotion of important 
measures undertaken by the Society. I allude 
to Sir Charles Lock Eastlake, and the Rev. 
William Whewell, D.D. 

Sir Charles Eastlake, President of the Royal 
Academy, died at Pisa, on the 23rd of De- 
cember last. He was born on the 17th November, 
1793, was educated at the Charterhouse, and 
studied at the Royal Academy, under Fuseli. 
After visiting France, Italy, and Greece from 
1817 to 1820, he took up his abode at Rome, 
where he remained several years. He first 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1823. 
In 1827 he was elected an Associate of the 
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Academy, and in the year ensuing he produced 
his " Pilgrims Arriving in Sight of Rome." In 
1830 he attained the rank of Royal Academician, 
and returned to England. The reputation at- 
tained by Mr. Eastlake, both as an artist and 
connoisseur, led to his appointment, in 1841, by 
Sir Robert Peel, to the office of Secretary to the 
Royal Commission of Fine Arts. In 1843 he 
was appointed Keeper of the National Gallery, 
an office which he resigned in 1847. In 1850, 
on the death of Sir M. A. Shee, he was elected 
President of the Royal Academy, and re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood. In 1855 
he was appointed director of the National 
Gallery ; and in that office, by watchful care 
and by judicious and successful purchases for the 
nation, he has raised our national collection of 
paintings from the character of a cabinet to the 
position of a gallery, which may now well 
take rank among the great collections of 
Europe. Sir Charles Eastlake has made several 
valuable contributions to the literature of the 
Fine Arts, among which may be mentioned his 
translation of "Goethe on Colour," "Notes to 
Kugler's Handbook of Italian Painting," and 
" Contributions towards a History of Oil 
Painting." He was one of the trustees of 
the National Portrait Gallery, a trustee of the 
British Museum, a Knight of the Legion of 
Honour, and a Fellow of the Royal Society. Sir 
Charles Eastlake took great interest in the pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Arts on the subject 
of Artistic Copyright, and acted as chairman of 
the Society's committee which succeeded in 
procuring the passing of the " Art Copyright 
Act, 1862." 

The Rev. William Whewell, D.D., Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, died on the 6th of 
March. His father was a carpenter or joiner at 
Lancaster, and it was intended that William, the 
son, should follow the same calling. Fortunately, 
he had been sent to the Free Grammar School 
of his native town, where he discovered such 
genius for mathematics, that the head master 
prevailed upon the young man's parents to 
allow him to be sent to Cambridge. He en- 
tered Trinity College about the year 1813, 
took his degree of B.A. in 1816, and became 
a fellow of his college, which was his home for 
more than half a century. In 1828 he was 
appointed Professor of Mineralogy, a post he 
held for four years ; and in 1838, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, which chair he retained till 
the year 1855, when he was elected Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the. University. He succeeded to the 
Mastership of Trinity in 1841. In 1820 he 
had been made a fellow of the Royal Society, in 
the labours of which he always took a pro- 
minent part, as well as in those of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
over which he presided at Plymouth in 1841. 



Members will recollect that when a course of 
lectures was delivered before the Society in 1852, 
on the results of the Great Exhibition of 1851,. 
the inaugural lecture was given by Dr. Whewell, 
the subject being " The General Bearing of the 
Exhibition on the Progress of Art and Science." 
He also in 1854, on the occasion of the Society's 
Educational Exhibition, delivered a lecture on 
" The Industrial Helps to Education." Besides 
great special knowledge on particular subjects, 
he^was probably, of all his contemporaries, the 
man of most universal information. His- 
scientific views were most enlightened, and 
he was at the same time thoroughly sound as 
a Christian. With a rough temper and rough 
manner he was open, generous, and forgiving. 
His liberality in money matters was unbounded, 
and was evidenced by the noble provisions 
made, both in his lifetime and at his death, for 
the college he so much loved. 

The address of your Chairman is intended to 
indicate the policy which the Council design to 
pursue during the session on which they are 
entering, but any exposition of intended action 
which did not connect the history of the past 
with the policy of the future would be deficient 
in interest and of doubtful advantage. With 
Societies as with individuals gradual growth is 
the foundation of progressive improvement and 
of increased usefulness, and as in the natural 
world the flower or the tree owes its value to 
successive stages of existence, so in man's works 
the harvest of one period may be due to the 
seed-time of many former seasons. 

Amongst the anticipated triumphs of art and 
industry in the coming year, none will be re- 
garded with more interest by this Society than 
the Universal Exhibition to be held in Paris, 
which will be the second display of that character 
undertaken in the French capital. When the 
Prince Consort explained the views by which he 
was prompted to originate and direct the first 
great exhibition in this country, he stated that 
the Exhibition of 1851 was intended to give us 
a true test and living picture of the point of 
development at which the whole of mankind had 
arrived in the great task of employing science, 
industry, and art in the service of man, as well 
as a new starting-point from which all nations- 
would be able to direct their own future exer- 
tions. The language then impressively used by 
His Royal Highness may be recalled by us with 
advantage — " Science discovers the laws of 
power, motion, and transformation ; industry 
applies them to the raw matter which the earth 
yields us in abundance, but which becomes 
valuable only by knowledge ; art teaches us the 
immutable laws of beauty and symmetry, and 
gives to our productions forms in accordance 
with them." 

In the opening address of last session my 
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predecessor gave expression to the sanguine 
expectations which have been formed of the 
Paris Exhibition of next year, and to the belief 
that such a display will be made on that occasion 
in every branch of art and manufacture as has 
never yet been equalled in extent or interest. 

The Exhibition building in the Champ de 
Mars is rapidly approaching completion, and 
rises from the surrounding park like a gigantic 
Coliseum. The ground plan is that of a large 
oblong figure with straight sides and rounded 
ends, something like, but not an ellipse. The 
longer axis forms a line from the Pont de Jena 
to the Ecole Militaire, and is 535 yards long, 
and the smaller axis, which is at right angles to 
it, is 415 yards in length. The building is of 
one storey only, and covers a space of about 35 
acres. In addition to this building the park 
itself is rendered available for the display of 
articles in two of the ten groups into which the 
exhibition is divided. Those two groups will 
include articles for which the interior of the 
building is not suited, such as agricultural imple- 
ments and model buildings, as well as machines and 
apparatus for the exhibition of which the direct 
application of fire is necessary. The building 
itself has been specially arranged so as to present 
a division or separation of the objects exhibited, 
not only by countries, but also by classes, an 
idea which is not new, for it was actually 
proposed by this Society for the Exhibition of 
1862; but at that time, for reasons unneces- 
sary to enter into here, that plan was not 
adopted. The building presents a series of con- 
centric passages, in juxta-position with each 
of which one of the groups into which the classi- 
fication is divided will be shown, whilst each 
country has a segment of the oval divided by 
passages radiating from the centre ; so that in 
passing round the building by any one of the 
concentric passages, we shall come upon each 
country in succession, and shall find in each 
group objects of the same class. 

The system of classification which has been 
adopted differs entirely from any hitherto de- 
vised, and forms a special feature of the Ex- 
hibition, the shape and arrangements of the 
building having been specially adapted for the 
displayof the objects thus classified. The classifi- 
cation is based on the idea that these exhibitions 
are intended to bring into notice all the resources 
which industry can create for satisfying the 
wants of mankind, and the Exhibition is 
divided primarily into groups, which are in- 
tended to correspond with the great wants of 
the human family. The wants thus common to 
all people are divided into the following depart- 
ments : — 

Food. 

Clothing. 

Dwellings. 



Raw materials and their treatment. 
The liberal arts. 
The fine arts. 

These divisions are considered by the French 
authorities to represent everything connected 
with the industry of a people, and they form 
the basis of the following groups : — 

1. Works of art. 

2. Materials used in the liberal arts. 

3. Furniture and articles necessary for 
dwellings. 

4. Clothing and articles required for the person. 

5. Products, raw and manufactured, connected 
with mining industry, forestry, &c. 

6. Apparatus and processes used in the arts. 

7. Food (fresh and preserved) in various 
states of preparation. 

8. Live stock and specimens of agricultural 
buildings. 

9. Growing vegetable products and specimens 
of horticultural apparatus. 

10. Articles exhibited with the view of 
improving the physical and moral condition of 
the people. 

These ten groups are again subdivided into 
classes, amounting in all to ninety divisions. 

The classification adopted in our Exhibition 
of 1851, and which, with certain modifications, 
was followed both in Paris in 1855, and in 
London in 1862, consisted of four great depart- 
ments : — 

1. Eaw materials which nature supplies for 
the industry of man. 

2. Machinery by which man works upon those 
materials. 

3. Manufactured articles produced by man's 
labour. 

4. The art which man employs to impress 
them with the stamp of beauty. 

These departments were again subdivided! 
into classes, which amounted in all to 30 in,. 
1851, and to 36 in 1862. 

The proceedings in Paris are under the 
management of a Commission, of which the 
Prince Imperial is honorary President. 

The English arrangements are entrusted to the 
Government Department of Science and Art, 
aided by a Royal Commission, of which His Royal 
Highness our President is Chairman, and on 
which the Council of this Society is repre- 
sented by your Chairman and other members. 

The London Committees for the allotment 
of space in most of the classes have held their 
meetings at the house of the Society, under the 
superintendence of your Secretary, and have 
divided the space placed at their disposal. 

At the former Exhibition of 1855 the mem- 
bers of the Society, in their collective character, 
paid a most interesting visit to Paris, and it 
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1 will be a question for consideration whether a 
similar course may not be advantageously 
adopted in the coming year. Such a meeting 
of gentlemen interested in the various branches 
of art and manufacture would doubtless afford 
many opportunities for the interchange of valu- 
able information, as well as for pleasant social 
intercourse, and the French authorities would 
probably grant special facilities to an in- 
fluential body of visitors for an intelligent and 
careful examination of many of the leading 
manufactories and public works in and near the 
French capital. 

It is the anxious desire of the Council that the 
industry and art of this country should be ade- 
quately represented at the Exhibition, where 
the best productions of France in their re- 
spective classes will assuredly be found, and 
where the great skill and taste of the French 
workman in many departments of labour will 
receive ample encouragement. Exhibitions of 
works of industry and art, especially those of 
an international character, have been, and are 
watched with great interest by the Society. 

Members present are, no doubt, aware that 
previously to 1851 an active part was taken by 
the Society in establishing from time to time ex- 
hibitions of the products of industry and art, and 
that the preliminary measures for holding the Ex- 
hibition of 1851 were organised by the Society, 
under the direction of their President, and the 
plan then sanctioned by H.R.H. included the 
establishment of periodical Exhibitions. But for 
the active labours of the Council, and the 
generous support of the members of the Society, 
the Exhibition of 1862 would not have been 
xindertaken, and the Exhibition of 1851 might 
have had no successor in this country. 

The Council collected and published, at con- 
siderable cost, the reports of the juries on the 36 
classes into which the Exhibition of 1862 was 
divided, a work which the Commissioners de- 
clined to undertake, and which, notwithstanding 
its great interest, would, but for the intervention 
of the Society, in all probability have never 
been given to the world ; and yet in no other 
way could an accurate or a faithful estimate be 
supplied of the remarkable productions exhibited 
on that occasion, and all who are familiar with 
this valuable collection of reports will be materially 
assisted in appreciating the extent, the grandeur, 
and the value of the Exhibition of 1862. 

The Examinations conducted by the Society 
in the various subjects of education continue to 
afford valuable encouragement to artisans and 
other working men, as well as to those members 
of other classes who desire to improve and ex- 
tend the school instruction they may have 
acquired in early life. Those Examinations, 
embracing a great variety of subjects, including 
language, literature, science, and the mechanical 



arts, have, year by year, produced an increasing 
number of students. Propounded by the 
Society in 1853, the system has extended 
itself, through the instrumentality of the Local 
Educational Boards, to about 100 of the most 
important centres of population in the United 
Kingdom ; and those Boards, for the most part, 
have not only assisted to conduct the Society's 
Examinations, but have held other preparatory 
examinations with the view of enabling younger 
and less -advanced persons to become in after 
years candidates for the Society's certificates 
and prizes. By such means the Society has, 
both directly and indirectly, afforded wide- 
spread encouragement to the education of adults 
of the industrial classes, and the example which 
was set by the Society has been effectively followed 
by the Government Department of Science and 
Art in the system of annual examinations which is 
conducted by that department, and by the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge in their systems 
of local examinations, all of which resemble in 
their principal features the plan originated and 
still conducted by this Society. 

Although the number of students examined 
this year is less than in 1865, when they 
amounted to 1,199, they exceed by 29 the 
candidates in 1864, when the number examined 
was 1,068, and we may hope next year to wit- 
ness a continuance of that progress which, since 
these examinations were established, has charac- 
terised this important branch of the labours of 
the Society, which the Council propose to con- 
tinue without change. 

The money value of the prizes gained in 1865 
was £211 5s., and is this year £233 5s., including 
that of the Prince Consort and thoseof the Royal 
Horticultural Society. 

The Prince Consort's prize is won this year 
by James Rigby Smith, of the City of London 
College, who, in the present and four preceding 
years, obtained seven first-class certificates. 

The Council is deeply sensible of the im- 
portance of every agency for encouraging young 
people, whether male or female, to prolong their 
school life, by dividing their time between study 
and labour. Those who have paid most atten- 
tion to the elementary education of the working 
classes, and are most familiar with their condi- 
tion and character, have come to the conclusion 
(reluctantly it may be) that the school life of 
the working man's child cannot be much pro- 
longed ; that, in the conflict between the school- 
room and the workshop, he will be early removed 
from the former ; and that, if his school instruc- 
tion is to be continued, it must be in combination 
with the latter. 

We daily see how much can be done in the 
work of self-improvement by lads who work 
during the day, and afterwards attend evening 
schools. Hence we believe in the importance 
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of the work the Society has undertaken by its 
system of examinations, and we trust that the 
future progress and extension of this work may 
fully answer the expectations of the Council. The 
expenditure of the Society in this branch of its 
operations is liberal ; the examiners engaged are 
men of distinction, and it is hoped the results 
may increase year by year, and thus leaven with 
intelligence a growing number of our people. 

For the last two examinations the Society has 
enjoyed the great advantage of the co-operation 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, who have 
liberally offered prizes to candidates in botany 
and the practical arts of cultivating fruits, 
flowers, and vegetables ; and this example has 
been followed by the proprietors of the Gar- 
dener's Chronicle- I am also happy to say that 
for next year's Examination the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society offers an additional prize to 
candidates in the subject of Geography. If 
other societies and public bodies would unite in 
like manner with this Society, in extending a 
knowledge of the examinations, in offering encour- 
agements to those who may become candidates for 
the Society's rewards, and in publicly recognizing 
the value of its certificates, the system would 
produce greater results, and more public benefit 
would flow from the exertions of the Society. 

Art-workmanship and the improvement of the 
taste and skill of art-workmen are subjects which 
have for several years engaged the attention of 
the Council. The Exhibition of 1862 brought 
under the public eye the works of skilled artisans 
of our own and other countries in various depart- 
ments, and the Council, sensible of the import- 
ance of stimulating the English workmen to 
rival the best workmen of other countries in 
their several employments, appointed in 1863 a 
committee to consider and report on the subject 
of art- workmanship; and, on the recommendation 
of that Committee, the Council offered prizes in 
that year to the amount of £162 for the suc- 
cessful production from prescribed designs, in 
various materials, of representations of the 
human figure and of ornamental works. In 
1864 and 1865 the plans of the Council were 
enlarged, and competition was invited on a much 
extended scale, — prizes to the amount of £623 in 
the former and £666 in the latter being offered 
by the Society. Some disappointment was felt 
that the large sums offered by the Society in 
prizes did not produce a larger number of prize 
works, the sums awarded by the judges being in 
1864 £109, in 1865 £274, and in 1866 £174. 
A discussion on the subject took place in these 
rooms on the 2nd March last, when the whole 
question was fully considered and several sug- 
gestions were made with the view to a recon- 
sideration of the character of the prizes to 
he offered and the conditions of competition. 
These suggestions were taken into considera- 



tion by the Council, who introduced modifications 
of their former scheme. In the Journal on 
the 4th May last they inserted a programme of 
the scheme for the present session, under which 
prizes to the amount of £636 have been offered 
for public competition in the production of carved 
works in marble or other stone or in wood or 
ivory, repousse works in any metal, chasing in 
bronze, etching and engraving on metal, enamel 
painting on copper or gold, painting on porcelain, 
decorative painting, inlaid work in wood, ivory, 
or metal, cameo cutting, engraving on glass, wall 
mosaics, gem engraving, die sinking, glass 
blowing, bookbinding and leather work, em- 
broidery, illuminations, &c. 

It will thus be seen that the plans of the 
Council extend to a great variety of the em- 
ployments of art- workmen, and that the rewards 
they offer for excellence, both in design and in 
workmanship, are numerous and substantial. 

It seems to the Council important to enlist 
the sympathies and obtain the co-operation of the 
wealthy City Companies in the movement they 
have undertaken, and, bearing in mind the in- 
fluential share taken in former ages by Corporate 
Guilds in fostering the skill and industry of the 
artisan classes, the Council addressed a circular 
to many of the City Companies, explaining- 
their plans, and suggesting how important 
would be found the co-operation of those influen- 
tial bodies in the work, either by the offering of 
prizes themselves for works connected with the 
industries to which their guilds originally 
belonged, or by contributions made to the prize 
fund established by the Society. Two Com- 
panies, namely, the Salters and Plasterers, 
immediately supported the movement, one by 
giving a donation, and the other by offering 
special prizes, to be competed for by artisans, 
apprentices, and students. The Coach and 
Harness Makers Company have contributed 
prizes to be competed for in the Society's 
Examinations ; and the Council have reason to 
believe that similar contributions, as well as 
contributions to the Art Workmanship Prize 
Fund, are at this moment under the considera- 
tion of the governing bodies of several important 
companies. The Council trusts that these in- 
fluential corporations will go hand in hand with 
the Society of Arts in the kindly recognition and 
judicious encouragement of the artisan class. 

The Committee appointed by the Society in 
1865 to consider and report on the state of 
musical education at home and abroad, of 
which His Royal Highness, our President, is 
chairman, pursued their investigations actively 
and usefully. The Committee obtained full in- 
formation of the constitution, present state, 
and working of the Royal Academy of Music, 
and of the other schools for affording musical 
instruction in or near London, as well as of the 
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provisions existing in our cathedral churches 
for teaching church music. Through the 
Foreign Office reports were ohtained of the 
regulations and condition of the. several musical 
Academies at Paris, Munich, Vienna, Prague, 
Leipzig, Milan, Naples, and Berlin, whilst by- 
means of the personal visit of the Secretary 
of the Society to Brussels and Li&ge, reports 
were obtained on the musical institutions of 
those Belgian cities. Many of the most dis- 
tinguished musical authorities of this country, 
both professional and amateur, either appeared 
,personally before the Committee, or favoured 
them with written explanations of their views. 
By these various agencies there has been col- 
lected a large mass of very valuable evidence, to- 
gether with suggestive information and opinions, 
which have been published from time to time 
in the Journal, and more recently those 
materials, together with the first report of 
the Committee, have been published in a col- 
lected form, and are submitted by the 
Council to the consideration, not only of the 
members of the Society, but of all who take 
an interest in the musical education of our 
people. It may be truly said that there are 
but few in this day to whom the subject does 
not commend itself; and the wide cultivation 
and practice of music render it unnecessary to 
dwell on the value and national influence of this 
branch of the fine arts. 

The Committee did not consider it within 
their province to inquire into the relative merits 
of the various systems of teaching music, but 
their attention was, for the most part, directed 
to a consideration of the principles and nature of 
the administration by which, in their judgment, 
the musical education of the people of this country 
may be conducted on a scale, and with benefits 
at least equal, to those of Continental Academies. 
The Committee reported the following conclu- 
sions : — 

1. That adequate parliamentary funds, with 
ministerial responsibility for their expenditure, 
are essential to the establishment and maintenance 
•of a National Academy of Music worthy of its 
object. 

2. That gratuitous education should be af- 
forded in such Academy to a limited number of 
persons having great musical gifts, who, after 
proper training at the public expense, would 
engage to devote their talents to the service of 
the public as professors of the art of music ; and 
that the form in which parliamentary assistance 
could be best afforded would be by scholarships, 
which should be held by candidates who, in open 
competition, had proved that they are endowed 
with the gift of musical ability. That besides 
the training of free scholars, the Academy 
should be open to the public at large on the 
payment of adequate fees, which might be 



graduated according to the musical ability of 
the pupil, and be auxiliary to the support of the 
institution. 

3. That as soon as the Institution shall obtain 
public confidence it may be hoped the cathedrals 
and other corporations would provide the means 
of sending to the Academy young persons of 
musical genius ; and that it be recommended to 
the Society of Arts to set the example of such 
endowments by establishing a limited number of 
scholarships. 

4. That before Parliament can be asked to 
increase its present vote to the Royal Academy 
of Music the Academy should provide, through 
the voluntary aid of the public, permanent and 
suitable premises, possessing all requisite facilities 
for study and practice. 

In a subsequent report, the Committee ex- 
pressed their opinion that at present about 200 
students might be fixed on as a proper number 
to receive gratuitous training, and that the cost 
of properly educating that number of free 
students would be £15,000 a-year, being an 
average charge of £75 a-year for each student. 

The reports of the Committee have been 
under the consideration of the Council, who 
agreed to communicate them to such bodies 
and persons as may be named by the Com- 
mittee, with the view of ascertaining how far 
they may be disposed to co-operate in pro- 
moting the objects recommended by them ; and 
they have, in the first instance, by circular to 
the members of the Society, invited their co- 
operation. 

The subject of the musical education of our 
people is now fairly submitted to the judgment 
of the public ; and it will be for the Legislature 
to say whether parliamentary funds shall be con- 
tributed, under appropriate ministerial responsi- 
bility, for the establishment and maintenance of a 
National Academy of Music. 

It will be in the recollection of many of the 
members of the Society that a committee was 
appointed by the Council in the session of 
1857-8 to inquire into the subject of copyright 
in works of the fine arts, of which the late Sir 
Charles Eastlake, then President of the Royal 
Academy, acted as chairman. That committee 
received from Mr. Roberton Blaine an accurate 
and comprehensive report of the laws affecting 
copyright in works of the fine arts, and after 
very careful consideration of the subject reported 
that the laws of British artistic copyright were 
defective and unjust, because they afforded no 
sufficient protection to artists against the piracy 
of their productions, and no redress to purchasers 
for the invasion of their property ; that by reason 
of the defective state of the law direct encour- 
agement was given to an extensive manufacture 
of spurious works which were sold as originals ; 
that injustice was inflicted on the subjects of 
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foreign states in which conventions with her 
Majesty had been entered into for affording, in 
those states, protection to copyright, and whose 
works were not protected from piracy in British 
territories, although protection was afforded in 
such states to the works of British artists. A Bill, 
drawn at the request of the Society's Committee 
by Mr. Blaine, for consolidating the law of copy- 
right, and extending the protection of the law to the 
works of artists, was approved of by the Council, 
and, with modifications suggested by the then 
Attorney-General, was introduced into the 
House of Commons in the session of 1861, but 
by reason of the pressure of public business that 
Bill only proceeded to a second reading. 

The law, as it then stood, conferred a copyright 
in engraving and in sculpture, but none existed 
in paintings, drawings, or photographs, and it 
was the object of the Council, whilst giving to 
artists a copyright in paintings, drawings, and 
photographs, to consolidate and amend the statute 
law with respect to engravings and sculpture. 

A conference was held on the subject of the 
Bill with influential members of the Legislature, 
and acting on their advice the Council resolved 
to omit from the proposed enactment the con- 
solidation clauses, and to limit its operation to 
the creation of a copyright in paintings, draw- 
ings, and photographs, to continue for the natural 
life of the artist, and seven years after his death. 
The Bill, thus altered, was introduced into the 
House of Commons by the late Attorney- 
General, and having passed that House, and 
been considered by a select committee of the 
House of Lords, obtained the Royal assent in 
the session of 1862. Was it not strange that 
until that time our laws gave no protection to 
artists in the profitable enjoyment of works of 
genius and imagination, although we acknow- 
ledged the rights of labour to be protected in 
the possession of productions of the rudest in- 
dustry ? 

In the early part of the present year a me- 
morial was presented to the Council, signed by a 
large number of leading artists, painters, sculp- 
tors, and engravers, as well as publishers of 
works of art, in which the attention of the 
Council was directed to the defective state of the 
Engraving and Artistic Copyright Acts, and 
they were asked to prepare such a Bill as would 
give to proprietors of copyright in works of fine 
art more effectual protection ; the memorialists 
also suggested that the various international copy- 
right treaties appeared to require that the new 
Act should, as far as possible, be assimilated to 
the French law, which appeared to the memo- 
rialists to work well, and to prove in France a 
most effectual bar to piracy. They also brought 
under the consideration of the Council the effects 
produced by the employment of photography, 
whereby every variety of design may be cheaply 



reproduced, and the piracy of engravings has 
thus been carried on in the most unscrupulous 
manner, the employment of hawkers for selling 
these dishonest productions having been largely 
resorted to.. The memorialists sought a more 
effectual remedy than is at present provided 
for such acts of piracy, and, when offences 
are committed by persons having no fixed 
abode, they prayed that means might be de- 
vised which would render them liable to 
apprehension and summary punishment. The 
Council appointed a meeting with the memo- 
rialists, which took place in this room on the 
2nd February, and was numerously attended. 
The various allegations of the memorialists were 
then considered, and the Council undertook to 
have a Bill prepared, to remedy, as far as might 
be found practicable, the evils of which they 
complained, and, in compliance with their wishes, 
a committee was appointed by the Council to 
promote the objects of the memorialists. The 
general legislation of the year was, however, in- 
terrupted by the time which was given by the 
Commons to one subject, and it would have 
been useless to invite the attention of the legis- 
lature to that of artistic copyright. The Council, 
however, have had prepared a Bill for dealing 
with this question in what they believe to be 
the best and most effective manner. This Bill 
will be brought under the consideration of a 
committee specially appointed for the purpose, 
and it is hoped that in the course of the ensuing 
session some really effective measure may be 
passed remedying the evils complained of. 

In 1859 a paper was read in this room by 
Professor Leone Levi on trade marks, the recog- 
nition of the right to appropriate such marks, 
the protection that should be afforded to their 
enjoyment, and the punishment which ought to 
be imposed on those by whom they might be 
pirated. 

Although the frauds practised by manvi- 
facturers and merchants, in employing as their 
own marks which had been long enjoyed and 
extensively recognised to distinguish the produc- 
tions of others, were on that occasion eloquently 
denounced, it was not until 1862 that legis- 
lative remedies for those frauds were attempted 
by a statute which bears the title of an Act to 
amend the laws relating to the fraudulent 
marking of merchandise. 

In February of the present year a committee, 
which included gentlemen connected with lead- 
ing manufactures, as well as lawyers and others 
having special knowledge of the subject, was 
appointed by the Council to inquire into the 
laws of England and foreign states upon the 
subject of trade marks, and to consider if any 
and what amendments are advisable and essen- 
tial for the purpose of efficiently protecting the 
owners of trade marks against the piracy thereof, 
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the Committee being also empowered to com- 
municate with any committees formed with a 
similar object in the United Kingdom or in 
foreign countries. 

At the first meeting of the committee it 
was found that a Bill for amending the Act of 
1862, and extending the protection thereby 
sought to be afforded to the rightful owner of 
trade marks was in preparation by the direction 
of Mr. Michael Bass, M.P., one of the members 
<of the committee, and at a subsequent meeting 
-the draft of the proposed Bill was laid before 
the committee, and, having been considered, 
met with general approval. A paper of much 
ability was read here by Mr. Underdown in the 
course of the last session, which elicited a dis- 
cussion of more than common interest, and on 
that occasion a general assent was given to the 
necessity for a registration of trade marks, and 
for a summary method of procedure against 
those who make fraudulent use of them. The 
committee obtained interviews with the Board of 
Trade, to whom they submitted their views of 
the legislation which is required to ensure to the 
honest trader adequate protection, and they have 
reason to believe that the provisions of the Bill, 
and especially that portion of the measure which 
provides for the registry of trade marks, will 
meet with the approval of that Board. The 
subject is one which the Council regard with 
much interest, and, the committee having been 
re-appointed, it seems hardly necessary to as- 
sure the members that a subject of so much 
importance to the commercial community will 
meet with most careful consideration in the 
ensuing session, and every effort will be made to 
induce the Legislature to pass an Act which 
may prevent the abuses which have so long 
injuriously affected the interests of the honest 
trader and manufacturer. 

The extent and character of the exclusive 
rights which the authors of useful inventions 
should enjoy, and the means whereby such 
rights should be protected, are naturally subjects 
of controversy, especially in an age like our own, 
characterised by industrial operations of great 
magnitude and by continued changes in the 
processes by which skill and labour are applied to 
the arts of production. Although letters patent 
have prevailed in this country from a remote 
period, and the system received legislative 
recognition in the reign of James the First, 
an opinion unfavourable to their continuance, 
has in recent years attained no slight growth. 
Extensive changes in the system of procedure 
under which letters patent are granted, and 
some in their operation after the grant is ob- 
tained, were made by the Act of 1852, which 
forms our modern legislation on the subject. 
That statute was preceded by an extensive 
inquiry conducted by a committee of the Society 



appointed in 1849 for promoting the legislative 
recognition of the rights of inventors. The 
committee made several reports, in which they 
affirmed the principles which ought in their 
opinion to govern the rights of inventors, but 
the reforms which they suggested applied, to 
methods of procedure rather than to any altera- 
tions of the rights conferred on inventors by the 
patent laws: The legislation of 1852 was not 
satisfactory, and dissatisfaction with the opera- 
tion of those laws, in the form of objections to 
the mode of obtaining patents and of enforcing 
them when obtained, led to investigations, first, 
by a joint committee of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science and the Social 
Science Association, and afterwards by a Royal 
Commission. Many persons eminent in patent 
law legislation and science entertain the opinion 
that no exclusive advantages ought to be con- 
ferred on the authors of useful inventions. It 
would, however, seem that the reasoning by 
which that opinion is supported is based on the 
imperfect character of our system of patent laws 
rather than on a denial of the claims of the 
authors of useful inventions to be suitably re- 
warded. A return to the spirit of the ancient 
policy, which regarded the grant of a patent as 
a privilege and not a right, would diminish the 
difficulties by which the question is surrounded, 
and I would venture to suggest that it should be 
upon this principle that any attempted improve- 
ment in the present law relating to patents 
should be based. Several valuable discussions 
have taken place in this room upon the subject, 
so especially interesting to commercial men ; 
and, should the question be brought again before 
Parliament during the coming session, it will 
become a matter for consideration whether such 
discussions may not be profitably revived at 
some of our meetings. 

In the opening address of the last session my 
predecessor directed the attention of our mem- 
bers to a disease which had appeared amongst 
cattle in this and other countries, to which the 
name rinderpest or cattle plague had been given. 
On that occasion extracts were read from a 
paper on the murrain which appeared among our 
cattle in 1769-70, written by Mr. Dossie, a mem- 
ber of one of the then acting committees of the 
Society, and printed in 1771.* Although the 
disease is believed to have visited this country 
on several occasions in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, it is doubtful whether it prevailed here 
from 1771 until the recent outbreak. 

In 1665, 1714, 1745, and 1769, the disease 
appeared in England, and on some of those oc- 
casions proved for a considerable period exten- 
sively fatal. The disease which appeared in 
1745 continued its ravages until 1757; and 

* See Journal, Vol. XIV., p. 105, &c. 
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previous to each outbreak here the disease pre- 
vailed in Western Europe, and is believed to 
have been imported into this country on each 
visitation. Wherever, during war, herds of 
Russian or Austrian cattle followed the move- 
ments of armies, the plague appeared and spread 
through various countries, and France received 
the disease many times in the last and present 
•centuries. 

It has been stated, on reliable authority, that 
from 1711 to 1714 Western Europe lost 
1,500,000 head of cattle by the plague, whilst 
from 1745 to 1748 three millions of cattle are 
believed to have perished from the disease in 
Western and Central Europe. No accurate 
record exists of the mortality in our own country, 
but in Cheshire, which then as now experienced 
the severity of the disease, 30,000 head of cattle 
died or were destroyed in a few months during 
the pestilence which commenced in 1745. 

The recent outbreak began in the summer of 
last year, and the disease was first recognised in 
the neighbourhood of the metropolis in the 
month of June, under circumstances which in- 
dicated that the metropolitan market was the 
centre from which it radiated, spreading with 
much rapidity to the dairies of the metropolis 
and its vicinity, and extending with fatal and 
alarming celerity throughout the greater portion 
of the kingdom. That it was introduced from 
abroad is a conclusion now generally admitted. 
The experience we have obtained identifies the 
English cattle plague with the rinderpest of 
Eastern Europe, which has usually received the 
disease through cattle sent into Poland and Hun- 
gary from the Russian steppes, where they are 
fed in large numbers in the provinces watered 
by the Dnieper and its tributaries. Large herds 
are yearly driven to Poland, Galicia, Hungary, 
and other portions of the Austrian dominions ; 
and those countries were, in 1862 and 1863, 
visited by the disease, and lost large portions of 
their herds. 

The cattle plague may be described as a dis- 
ease of the class of contagious fevers. How long 
the morbific matter may remain inactive, or how 
rapidly, or to what distances it may be diffused 
is unknown, but that it is contagious in a re- 
markable degree, and may be conveyed in a 
virulent form by almost any animal or substance 
with which it has been in contact, are conclu- 
sions supported by all the experience we have 
acquired. 

No specific has been discovered which neu- 
tralises or expels the poison, and the disease has 
hitherto proved fatal to a very large proportion 
of the cattle attacked. 

The progress of the disease in this country 
•was for some time most rapid, and it was 
regarded with terror in many parts of the 
kingdom; the following extracts, showing the 



number of cattle attacked in particular months, 
are taken from the returns published weekly 
under the authority of the Privy Council, and 
are inserted in order to show first the increase, 
and next the diminution of the disease : — 

1865. July 2,290 

„ October 7,965 

1866. January 49,280 

„ February 56,542 

„ May 8,985 

„ August 114 

„ October 21 

It will thus be seen that the progress of the 
disease was slow from July to October, and most 
rapid from that time to February, when it at- 
tained its maximum severity, and afterwards 
rapidly diminished. 

The stock of cattle in Great Britain before 
the outbreak has been thus returned : — 

England 3,383,309 

Scotland 968,637 

Wales, with Monmouthshire .. 583,701 



4,935,647 
The numbers attacked in each of those divi 
sions are thus given : — 



England 198,476 

Scotland 46,861 

Wales 8,388 



Per cent, of the entire 

stock. 
. . . . 5-866 
. . . . 4-838 
. . . . 1-437 



253,725 5-141 

The numbers that either died of the disease, 
or were killed to arrest its progress, are enume- 
rated thus : — 

Died. Killed. 

England 90,423 .... 77,570 

Scotland 28,088 .... 6,263 

Wales 5,794 .... 1,180 



124,305 85,013 

The numbers recovered or unaccounted for 
are thus enumerated : — 

Recovered. Unaccounted for. 

England 21,589 .... 8,894 

Scotland 10,707 .... 1,803 

Walea 1,117 .... 297 



33,413 10,994 

The results thus supplied present some re- 
markable features, of which we may notice, in 
the first place, the great severity of the disease 
in some districts, and the partial or total im- 
munity of others from its ravages. 

Before the plague appeared, the county of 
Chester possessed 129,493 cattle, of which 67,706 
were attacked between the end of June, 1865, 
and the end of October, 1866, being 52-288 per 
cent, of the cattle of that county. During the 
same period the cattle attacked in the whole of 
England, excluding the Welsh counties,numbered 
98,476, or 5-8 per cent, of the whole of its, 
stock. Whilst great have© occurred amongst the 
choice herds of severs! English counties* the, 
cattle attacked in Scotltad numbered -iS,86JL, 
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or 4 - 8 per cent, of the stock of that portion of 
the kingdom. 

In Scotland the attacks varied from 35 per 
cent, in one county, Forfar, to a small decimal 
point of 1 per cent, in other counties, both north 
and south of the Forth ; and from 13 per cent, 
in Kincardine to "244: per cent, in the adjoining 
county of Aberbeen ; whilst, with the exception 
of a single attack in Inverness, the disease did 
not appear in any county north of Aberdeen ; 
and eleven Scotch counties escaped its ravages. 

In England the severity of the disease 
varied from 52 per cent, in Cheshire, and a 
large but not equal visitation in other coun- 
ties to -290 per cent, in the South Western 
division of England, whilst total immunity was 
enjoyed by two English and ten of the twelve 
Welsh counties, those alone being visited by 
the disease which border on Cheshire, namely, 
Flint and Denbigh. Some persons have attri- 
buted the immunity from the disease in portions 
of England, Wales, and Scotland, to the lofty 
and mountainous character of much of those dis- 
tricts. Many parts of the counties thus spared 
border, however, on the sea coast, and it seems 
a more probable conclusion that the inhabitants, 
being for the most part exporters of stock and 
rarely importers of any, the disease was never 
introduced within their borders, and could not 
infect their cattle. 

The official returns notify that of the cattle 
attacked in Great Britain, 253,725 in number, 
only 33,413 recovered from the disease; What 
portions of that number were cured by medical 
treatment and what varieties of treatment were 
employed, do not appear in the official returns, 
but those gentlemen whose opinions seem entitled 
to the most weight think that medical remedies 
have proved of small or no value. 

The proportion of recoveries to attacks differed 
largely as well between the several divisions 
of the kingdom, as between different counties in 
the same division. 

Thus in England the proportion of recoveries 
to attacks did not quite amount to 11 per 
cent., and in different English counties the 
proportion varied from 4 per cent, in the 
Metropolis, 4.5 per cent, in Norfolk, 6 per cent, 
in Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire, 7 per 
cent, in Kent and Buckinghamshire, and 8 per 
cent, in Suffolk, to 10 per cent, in the East and 
West Ridings of Yorkshire, 17 per cent, in 
Berks and Durham, and 17 per cent, in the 
North Riding. 

In Scotland the difference between recoveries 
and attacks was still greater ; for whilst in 
tbat part of the kingdom they amounted to 
22 per cent, in Aberdeen the proportion 
of recoveries to attacks did not exceed 
one per cent., and in Dumfries and Hadding- 
ton did not exceed eight per cent., they 



amounted in Edinburgh to 18, in Stirling 
to 22, in Dumbarton to 23, in Fife to 24, in 
Forfar to 25, in Perth to 26, in Kincardine to 
28, in Berwick to 30, and in Clackmannan to 
42 per cent. : and Aberdeen, where there were 
scarcely any recoveries, adjoins Kincardine, 
where the recoveries were numerous. 

The first report of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed by her Majesty to inquire into the 
origin and nature of the plague, made on the 
31st October, 1865, contained the following 
passages: — " The practical conclusion at which 
foreign physicians and foreign governments have 
arrived — the conclusion that it iB better always 
to kill a diseased animal, or a few diseased ani- 
mals, wheTe by so doing you can kill an isolated 
germ of disease, instead of suffering that germ 
to linger and fructify whilst you are attempting 
a cure, for the precarious prospect of an insigni- 
ficant saving — is justified by reason, it is also 
directly justified by experience, which shows that 
whilst the plague propagated from a single germ 
speedily becomes unmanageable, spreads from 
herd to herd, from province to province, and 
from country to country, multiplies in a con- 
tinually increasing ratio, and exhausts itself only 
after a ruinous havoc and a long course of time, 
it may be effectually eradicated by prompt and 
unsparing measures. The experience of Prussia 
is especially valuable in this respect. The 
plague has often appeared, says Professor Ger- 
lach, in the provinces bordering on the Russian 
Empire in East Prussia, Posen, and Silesia, but 
it has never, since 1815, penetrated eastwards, 
even so far as Brandenburg." 

Loud murmurs followed the publication of 
that report, and remonstrances were' freely 
offered against the suggestion that medical 
science was powerless in the presence of this 
great calamity; and yet, after a year's further 
experience, the destruction of the herd in which 
the disease has appeared is the remedy still 
employed. It must not be forgotten that 
from the time this was authorised by the 
legislature the disease rapidly diminished. In 
fact, the policeman and the pole-axe are our 
only aids, the one to ensure the separation 
of healthy from diseased animals, the other 
to slaughter not only diseased animals, but 
also stock which has been exposed to the con- 
tagious influence of diseased animals, although 
the disease may not have been manifested in the 
stock thus exposed. In the weekly return for 
the 3rd inst. it is intimated that hope is enter- 
tained that it is the last that will be necessary in 
recording the progress of a disease which so 
recently as February last attacked 15,706 cattle 
in one week. 

It seems to be now the received opinion that 
cattle plague may be transmitted from the ox to 
the sheep, but sheep are far less susceptible to 
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the disease than cows or other cattle of that 
species, and a larger proportion of sheep recover 
than of cattle. The returns published under 
the authority of the Privy Council contain the 
following tables in relation to sheep : — 

Stock in Great Britain, in 

March last 22,048,281 

Attacked 6,826 

Killed 1,029 

Dead 4,640 

Recovered 1,031 

Unaccounted for 63 

Ireland suffered from the visitation of the 
cattle plague to a very inconsiderable extent, 
the disease having appeared only in small 
districts of two counties, Down and Meath ; 
and the loss of stock in that country was 
limited to 50 beasts, of which 29 were diseased 
and 21 healthy animals which had been exposed 
to the infection.* 

It may be thought by some of my hearers 
that the subject of the cattle plague has occupied 
more than its due share of this address. The 
food, and dwellings, and education of the 
people, are all, however, subjects to which this 
Society has given frequent and earnest attention, 
and the magnitude of the visitation of which I 
have been treating gives to the subject a national 
importance, and warrants me in extending the 
inquiry beyond what might otherwise be its 
natural limits. The actual destruction of 
meat has been so vast; the effect of this 
large destruction of food upon the breeding and 
rearing of cattle is so formidable ; the possible 
return of the disease is a subject of so much 
apprehension ; and the serious increase in price, 
and the scarcity of animal food from the effects 
of so wide-spread a malady, are so certain, that 
the Society could not regard the subject with 
indifference, and the Council, at a recent meet- 
ing, resolved : — 

" That a Committee be appointed to inquire and re- 
port respecting the food of the people, especially, hut not 
exclusively, the working classes of the people ; and that, 
having regard to the publications of the Privy Council 
and other documents, which illustrate the defective 
amount of nutritious food available for the population at 
large, the said Committee do report respecting the re- 



* Since this address was written, I have been fa- 
voured by Professor Simonds with a copy of the address 
delivered by him at the Koyal Veterinary College, on 
the opening of the present session. His narrative of the 
appearance of the cattle plague in limited districts of 
two Irish counties, and the success with which it 
was stamped out, with the loss of twenty-nine dis- 
«ased, and twenty-one healthy animals; and his con- 
trast between France and Belgium on the one hand — 
the sacrifice in the former kingdom being forty-three 
animals, and in the latter 455 animals slaughtered to 
prevent the spread of the disease — and Holland on the 
other, where the destruction of infected animals has been 
wanting in promptitude, and the disease still prevails to 
an alarming extent, may be commended to all who re- 
gard the prevention of the cattle disease as an object of 
great national importance.' 



sources which are, or might be rendered, available for 
the production, importation, and preservation of sub- 
stances suitable for food, and for improving the methods 
of cooking in use among the working classes." 

The Council trust that the patient and careful 
investigation of a very important subject may 
conduce to the realisation of plans whereby the 
food of the people may be increased in quantity, 
and rendered more adequate to the wants of the 
community, or whereby the nutritious qualities 
of food may be increased, and the consumption 
economised, so that an equal quantity may be 
found capable of supporting a larger number of 
people in health and vigour. The Council are 
gratified to be able to state that the Right Hon. 
H. A. Bruce, M.P., late Vice-President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, has con- 
sented to act as Chairman of the Committee 
■which it is intended to nominate. 

Rinderpest, or Cattle Plague, has not been 
the only disease which has largely destroyed 
life during the present year, inasmuch as Asiatic 
cholera has again visited our shores, and this 
has been the fourth serious outbreak by which 
we have suffered since the appearance of that 
disease in Europe. The epidemic ravaged 
France, Belgium, and Holland in the early por- 
tion of the year, and established itself in this 
country in the month of July. The matter 
which is regarded as the origin of choleraic 
disease has been diffused over England and 
Wales, and whilst diarrhoea has prevailed to a 
very large extent, deaths from cholera have been 
registered in every English county except Here- 
ford and Rutland. In the last quarterly report 
of the Registrar General is the following passage : 
" It was only when that element (cholerin) was 
diffused by water and by the wilful neglect of 
hygienic precautions that the mortality became 
appalling." The places which have suffered 
chiefly from its ravages are portions of the 
Metropolitan districts, especially East London, 
portions of the North Western district, especially 
Lancashire and Cheshire, and portions of Hamp- 
shire, Devon, and South Wales. 

From the last quarterly return from the office 
of the Registrar General, I make the following 
extracts : — : " The mortality of Birkenhead, on 
the south side of the Mersey, was at the rate of 
24 in the 1,000, while the mortality in the 
borough of Liverpool, on the north bank of the 
river, was 50. The deaths in Liverpool at the 
Birkenhead rate would have been about 2,906 : 
the actual deaths were 6,091. The cholera has 
prevailed, as on former occasions, in particular 
fields. The London cholera field, by extension 
down the Thames, reached Ramsgate. The 
second considerable field lies round the Solent, 
along the coast from Portsmouth and South- 
hampton to Newport and the Isle of Wight. 
The Exeter field extended beyond Torbay to 
Totness and Brixham. The Liverpool field 
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extended, to Chester, Wigan, and Bolton, but 
scarcely touched Manchester. The Swansea 
field was visited with extreme severity, and 
although the mortality was concentrated mainly 
on Swansea, Neath, and Llanelly, it was felt all 
over Glamorgan, Carmarthen, and Pembroke, as 
far as Haverfordwest. The epidemic has been 
most fatal on the sea coast, in the chief ports of 
the kingdom. It is by no means capricious, but 
obeys definite laws. It never destroys the people 
to any extent where the water supply is pure, or 
where the hygienic conditions are good, when 
the authorities adopt judicious and well arranged 
measures of early treatment and systematic dis- 
infection. Those districts which are supplied 
with bad water, have no effective system of 
sewage, have no health officer, and have no pre- 
cautions in force, should immediately set their 
houses in order, as they are still in imminent 
danger." 

Fears are expressed in many quarters by 
thoughtful men that, although the mortality 
from cholera has greatly diminished, and the 
area of its attacks is much lessened, it may be 
expected to re-appear before it departs from our 
shores ; and although this opinion ought not to 
discourage us, we should firmly resolve not to 
discontinue or diminish, but, where necessary, to 
increase and extend those sanitary precautions 
whereby we have sought protection for our 
people in the recent crisis. 

Physical agencies of a noxious character 
have not been confined in the present year 
to the animal kingdom, but the vegetable 
kingdom has also suffered from influences 
which in various modes have been found 
destructive to vegetables, fruit, and flowers. 
The potato crop has again suffered largely, and 
the root which forms so important a portion of 
human food has to no small extent been thrown 
away in many districts as fit only for animals. 
Twenty years have now elapsed since the potato 
crop failed largely for the first time, and the 
disease has reappeared year by year since that 
time with a destructive effect varying in intensity. 
The science of horticulture has hitherto been 
powerless to avert the evil from our fields and 
gardens, but I may express an expectation 
that our added experience and increased know- 
ledge of vegetable life may discover some means 
whereby this valuable crop may be protected 
from the destruction with which it is now so 
often visited. 

Amongst the sanitary agencies to which I 
have alluded, improved dwellings for the people, 
properly drained and well ventilated, are of pri- 
mary importance. 

The report of the second Special Committee 
appointed by this Society to inquire into 
the subject appeared in the Journal of 
May 12th, 1865, and the subject was brought 



under the notice of the Society in the ad- 
dress of my predecessor, who presided over 
the deliberations of that Committee, devoting 
to the important subject for which it was 
appointed much rime and attention, and it 
was again submitted to the consideration of the 
Society in the report made to them by the 
Couucil at the Annual General Meeting on the 
27th June last. The members were then in- 
formed that a Bill had been prepared by a joint 
committee of this Society and of the Association 
for the Promotion of Social Science, by which 
powers were proposed to be conferred on certain 
bodies to acquire compulsorily property which 
had become unhealthy or was found a nuisance 
to the neighbourhood, and to erect thereon 
improved dwellings suitable for the working 
classes. The Bill so prepared will receive the 
careful consideration of the Council. 

Our country has suffered many calamities, 
physical, social, and commercial, during the year 
now hurrying to its close, whilst famine, fire, 
and tempest have visited portions of the colonies 
and dependencies of the Crown; and on the 
Continent of Europe war has brought about 
political changes of great magnitude. Amidst, 
however, those saddening thoughts which arise 
from political convulsions and natural or social 
calamities, the future historian, when he chro- 
nicles the events of 1866, will be able to point 
to the completion of the Atlantic Telegraph as 
one of the greatest — if not the greatest — works 
of our age, and one of the most remarkable 
triumphs of man over nature which science has 
yet accomplished. This achievement is Eng- 
land's contribution, in the present year, to the 
service of mankind ; and, although the im- 
portance of ocean telegraphy can scarcely yet 
be estimated, we may feel proud of a people 
whose genius, enterprise, and perseverance has 
thus linked together the Old and the New 
Worlds. The communication established be- 
tween this country and America will, in a few 
years, extend over the globe ; and the names of 
the men, by whom the work was undertaken 
and accomplished, will be remembered with 
honour throughout the world. 

It is our earnest hope that our closer relation to 
the United States, whilst it must largely con- 
tribute to the extension of our trade with each 
other, may also preserve in amity two countries 
between whom peace and good-will ought to 
prevail. Whilst united they will be all powerful, 
and on their union must largely depend the 
future of mankind. 

It is remarkable how the difficulties which it 
was supposed would embarrass the satisfactory 
working of the Atlantic telegraph have rapidly 
disappeared under the teachings of experience. 
Many years have not passed away since we were 
assured by a man of great scientific reputation 
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that no steamship could navigate between Eng- 
land and America : and we were recently told by 
many persons that the distance between Ireland 
and Newfoundland, and the submersion of a cable 
on the bed of the Atlantic, would be found formid- 
able obstructions to the working of the telegraph. 
Steamships, however,have navigated the Atlantic, 
notwithstanding the objections once raised to the 
enterprise, and the telegraph has done its work 
on the bed of the ocean without interruption. 

It will be satisfactory to the Society to reflect 
that the labours of Cooke and Wheatstone in the 
introduction of telegraphy into this country, 
secured in this room due acknowledgment, and 
that submarine telegraphy formed the subject of a 
course of lectures delivered here last year by Mr. 
Fleeming Jenkin, characterised by much ability. 

The Albert gold medal, awarded for distin- 
guished services in promoting Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Commerce, is the greatest distinction 
the Society is enabled to confer, and this 
year, when it was bestowed for the third 
time, it was unanimously awarded by the 
Council, with the cordial approval of his Royal 
Highness, the President, to Michael Faraday, 
for discoveries in electricity, magnetism, and 
chemistry, which, in their application to the in- 
dustries of the world, have so largely promoted 
arts, manufactures, and commerce. Unselfish in 
disposition, scrupulously delicate in his judg- 
ments, distinguished above nearly all the men 
of his time for physical discovery, a philosopher 
of the very highest reputation, the Society can 
hardly be said to have conferred a distinction on 
one whose merits are recognized in the world of 
science, and whose labours and discoveries have 
for nearly half a century contributed so much to 
advance material progress. 

Unhappily the health of Professor Faraday 
would not permit his attendance at a general 
meeting of the Society, and I had the honour to 
be present on the 16th of June last when our 
late Chairman, Mr. Hawes, accompanied by the 
Secretary, waited upon the Professor at his 
request at hia residence, and presented to him 
the Albert gold medal. He then acknowledged 
with grateful feelings his sense of the recogni- 
tion by the Society of his services to arts and 
science. 

The members will recall the International 
Horticultural Exhibition and Botanical Congress 
which was held at South Kensington in the last 
summer with much success. This Society being 
requested by the promoters of that Exhibition 
to aid the undertaking, offered a sum of £50 in 
prizes for implements connected with the ad- 
vancement of horticulfoire, which the Council 
were advised would be the best encouragement 
they could offer to that important undertaking ; 
and members will have seen by the Journal 
that several of the prizes have been awarded. 



The Cantor Lectures may now be regarded 
as & branch of the Society's ordinary proceed- 
ings, and the members and their friends have 
been attracted in large numbers on the evenings 
devoted to those lectures. For the ensuing 
session the Council are happy to announce that 
they have secured the services of Mr. Hullah, 
who has consented to deliver a course on music, 
which, coming from one to whom the progress of 
music in this country owes so much, will no 
doubt excite a large amount of interest. 

Mr. Chaffers, whose complete acquaintance 
with the subject is so generally acknowledged, 
has undertaken to deliver a course upon pottery 
and porcelain; and considering how largely a 
taste for this branch of art manufacture has ad- 
vanced of late years, these lectures will doubtless 
engage the attention of a considerable number 
of our members. Arrangements are intended 
to be made for a third course, which will pro- 
bably include some branch of chemical science 
affecting Arts and Manufactures. 

The bequest of Dr. Cantor, employed in 
securing the services of lecturers eminent in 
their respective walks on subjects which interest 
a large number of our members, has been made 
an agency of much usefulness, and the audiences 
have been familiarized with subjects which, 
although abstruse in themselves, were presented 
to their understandings in lucid language, and 
with much felicity of illustration. 

The papers that have been announced as to 
be read before the Society at the Wednesday 
Evening Meetings previous to Christmas appear 
to be of a very interesting character. 

The Council desire to express their public and 
grateful acknowledgments to the Board of 
Examiners, by whose labours the yearly ex- 
aminations of the Candidates for the Society's 
Certificates and Prizes have been conducted 
with results of an eminently satisfactory char- 
acter ; and also to those Committees which, at 
the request of the Council, have undertaken 
important investigations, and enabled the 
Council to achieve results which would otherwise 
have been unattainable. 

In former addresses from this place the hope 
has been expressed that we shall year by year 
witness an addition to the number of those 
members, who, by contributions to the Society's 
Journal, or to the papers read and the dis- 
cussions conducted at our weekly meetings, will 
increase the usefulness and extend the influence 
of a Society which includes many agencies for 
promoting the well-being of the community. 
The meeting of to-day forms our 113th Anni- 
versary, and in an active career, extending over 
more than a century, the Society has witnessed 
many vicissitudes. Some of our original 
functions have been undertaken by kindred 
societies, but this is the only chartered body 
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which strives to promote Manufactures and 
Commerce by the employment in their ser- 
vice of Science and Art. May I venture 
to impress upon our members that the im- 
portance of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce 
is not to be measured by the wealth they create 
or the enjoyments they diffuse. Their advan- 
tages must in the end be estimated by the 
ameliorations they effect in the social and moral 
condition of the community to whose physical 
comforts they may have contributed. The 
great end of our being is the elevation to a 
better and higher standard of the race to which 
we belong, and science is only truly valuable 
when it adds to the moral dignity of man. In- 
creased influence brings with it increased 
responsibilities ; and we shall be judged hereafter 
not by the extent of our resources, but by the 
purposes for which our means of usefulness have 
been employed. Let no man excuse himself on 
the plea that neither his position nor his abilities 
qualify him for performing important services, 
for to such a one we may apply the language 
of a great poet and good man : — 

The primal duties shine aloft, like stars ; 

The charities that soothe, and heal, and hless, 

Aro scattered at the feet of men like flowers ; 

The generous inclination, the just rule, 

Kind wishes, and good actions, and pure thoughts. 

No mystery is here ! Here is no boon 

For high, yet not for low ; for proudly grand, 

Yet not for meek of heart. 

Mr. Harry Chester said he was quite sure the 
members would be very sorry to separate without re- 
turning their cordial thanks to the chairman for the 
very admirable address he had delivered to them. 
There was a time when it was not thought to be 
etiquette in this Society to thank the chairman on 
these occasions, but that feeling had given way of 
late years to a warmer and indeed to a more common- 
sense feeling, and they had generally been in the 
habit of voting their thanks to the chairman for the 
great trouble he must necessarily have taken in pre- 
paring the address at the opening of the Session. If 
ever there was an occasion on which such a tribute 
was due, it was the present, when they had been 
favoured with an address which was full of most 
valuable matter and had been listened to with the greatest 
interest and profit. When published he was quite sure 
this address would be read with pleasure by the mem- 
bers of the Society who had not had the opportunity of 
hearing it. He begged to propose a cordial vote of 
thanks to Sir Thomas Phillips for the address he had 
delivered. 

The motion having been seconded by Mr. "W. S. 
Kumsey, was carried by acclamation. 

Sir Thomas Phillips thanked the meeting very much 
for the kind way in which they had received his endea- 
vours to discharge a duty which, though not of an 
unpleasant kind, was certainly rather laborious. He 
had done his best, and he thanked them for having 
received that best in so kind a manner. 



PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 
Every week, almost every day, now produces a notice- 
able change in the Champ de Mars. The building is 
finished as regards its main parts, and all the minor 
portions of the work are advancing rapidly. A very 



considerable portion of the glazing is executed ; the fine 
art courts are all but finished in this respect, as are the 
intermediate galleries, or courts, for raw materials and 
manufactured articles, and the glass is being placed in 
the immense double range of windows which occupy the 
whole of the upper portion of the walls of the great 
machinery and processes court. As regards painting, 
considerable progress has been made ; nearly all the iron 
work has received two coats of colour, but there is at 
present some doubt as to the manner in which the deco- 
ration is to be completed. It was originally intended, 
we believe, that the whole should be in chocolate colour, 
relieved by lines of gold, and here and there with colour, 
but the extremely heavy appearance of the outer iron 
walls and of the interior of the grand machinery court 
seems to have caused some hesitation ; small portions 
have been painted experimentally of a light coffee colour 
with lines of positive colour. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that the specimens produced have given satisfaction. 
In fact, it seems almost hopeless to do anything more 
with such an enormous mass of ironwork as the interior 
presents than to colour the whole surface with one or, at 
any rate, two neutral tints. Its size, nearly a mile 
round, and more than eighty feet high, renders orna- 
mentation almost impossible. A few days since a Com- 
mission was on the ground to judge of the effect of 
several turret-like ornaments placed as caps on the great 
square pillars of the outer circle, and of some coloured 
escutcheons hung on the faces of the pillars, level with 
the arched roof, but the effect could scarcely be con- 
sidered satisfactory. 

The workmen are now engaged in finishing the 
structure of the main vestibule and avenue which extend 
from the principal entrance of the building to the inner 
garden. The roof of this avenue has been carried nearly 
up level with the springing of the roof of the great 
machine court, and, like it, is lightedby clerestory windows 
on each side. The facade of this avenue in the central 
garden consists of a colonnade of three arcades with a 
large semicircular window above, and the whole is con- 
nected with the verandah which encircles the garden. 
The verandah itself is finished, and has a fine effect, 
although the painting is not yet done ; it consists of a 
wooden roof, which will be coloured in panels, supported 
by light iron columns on bold plinths, and with a facia 
relieved by curves at intervals ; the wall at the back 
will also be painted in panels. 

The fine art galleries which lie around the minor 
garden are being floored partly with cement and partly 
with parquetry. The walls are plastered here and there 
with olive and other neutral tints by way of experiment. 
Light frames covered with white calico are also being 
suspended from the tie rods of the roof to form a semi- 
transparent ceiling along the centre of the galleries, a 
system adopted recently with good effect at the annual 
exhibitions of pictures in Paris. 

In the great machine court, foundations and other 
preparations are being made here and there. The outer 
ring of the building, the alimentary court, with its broad 
verandah, or piazza giving on the park, will very shortly 
be finished, and already one celebrated confectioner has 
the front of his future shop in place, with his name over 
it in conspicuous letters. When this circle is thus filled 
in all round, the heaviness of the outside, now so much 
noticed, will, to a great extent, disappear. 

The grounds, or pare, have undergone a great change 
within a week or two ; buildings of every kind are grow- 
ing up with extraordinary rapidity. The most con- 
spicuous and the most forward are the picture gallery and 
machinery rotunda of Belgium, and the temple and other 
buildings belonging to Egypt. The largest of these, the 
Temple of Hothar, is finished as regards the outer walls, 
and, surrounded by its antique colonnade, forms a very 
conspicuous object. 

The model church for the exhibition of French- 
ecclesiastical decorations and church furniture, utensils,, 
and ornaments, forms now a very pretty object with its 
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numerous -windows, elegant ornamental tiled roofs, and 
brackets, with niches for sculpture. The large lake near 
at hand, with its massive rockwork, is ready to receive 
the water, and the iron framework for the electric light- 
house is now being placed on the rock. A wooden 
dioptric light-house, of the ordinary kind, stands at a 
short distance from this spot. 

In another corner of the grounds the International 
Club-house is approaching completion, and on each side 
of this building are arcades, each having three ranges 
of small shops, two within and one on the outer side. 

On the French side of the park is a long range of lofty 
sheds for the exhibition of carriages, and others for the 
accommodation of those visiting the Exhibition. A large 
building belonging to the General Society of Bakers ; a 
three-story model lodging-house, erected by the Asso- 
ciated Masons of Paris ; and several other buildings, some 
of considerable size are in progress ; and the Imperial 
Pavilion is nearly finished as regards its shell. 

The twelve engine and boiler-houses, with their 
chimney shafts, will shortly be finished, and they already 
form very ornamental features in the grounds, being 
constructed of many coloured bricks, and with great 
taste. 

The corner of the park devoted to the horticultural 
exhibition is at present in an exceedingly rough con- 
dition, but the main works are approaching completion. 
The rock-work caves and chief earthworks are nearly 
finished, and over the former are being placed a series of 
iron joists, which will support the glass floor of the 
aquariums, which will be visible from below as well as 
above. 

The pathways and flower beds in a large portion of 
the grounds are laid out, and in many parts the bronzed 
lamp posts, by means of which the park is to be 
illuminated, are in place, with their lamps complete. 
Generally, the works belonging to the French depart- 
ment, out of doors, are in a very forward state, and 
many foreign flags are flying in various parts of the 
ground, but neither England nor any other of the great 
powers have yet made their appearance. 

Amongst the buildings in the garden not mentioned 
above, are model candle works, a creche, or public' 
nursery, a patent furniture factory, a model glass house, 
chocolate establishment, a building erected for the In- 
dustrial Society of Mulhouse, and a chalet for the society 
for the protection of animals. 

An extremely important work is being carried out on 
the summit of the hill of the Trocadero, on the opposite 
side of the river to the Champ de Mars, namely, a reser- 
voir for the supply of water power for the purposes of 
the exhibition ; this reservoir will contain 4,000 cubic 
metres, and is more than a hundred feet above the level 
of the Seine ; the water will be pumped up into it from 
the river, and will descend through pipes laid across the 
bridge of Jena to the exhibition grounds to supply the 
fountains and cascades, and any water power that may 
be required. 

Amongst the noticeable contributions promised is a 
series of models and charts, prepared by order of the 
Isthmus of Suez Company, exhibiting not only accurate 
representations of the great work in which they are 
engaged, but also of the machinery and other means 
employed in its execution. 

The lists of exhibitors are being finally revised, and 
those of a large number of classes have been printed. 
Amongst the most recent is that of the printers and 
publishers, a long list, including nearly all the great 
houses in Paris, and many of the famous provincial 
firms of Tours and other places. The book trade 
of France will certainly be well represented. 

The Imperial government has issued a notice to artists 
desiring to have their pictures admitted to the exhibition, 
that if such works are the property of the government 
and are in any of the public galleries or establishments 
belonging to the state, applications for their admission 
will be immediately considered and decided on ; with 



respect to works which have been presented to local 
museums by the government, the artists will have to 
apply to the provincial authorities. The election of the 
jury of admission for works of fine art has been deferred, 
and in consequence of the academy having refused 
to take part in the election, two-thirds are to be elected 
by the body of decorated artists and medalists. 

The promises which arrive from abroad include some 
important items. The Austrian Government has or- 
dered to be erected in the park a group of buildings re- 
presenting the various methods of construction in use 
amongst the different races which compose the Austrian 
empire. Not only the buildings themselves, but their 
fittings, furniture and decorations, will all be the work 
of native artists and workmen. In connection with 
these buildings will be a gallery, in which will be 
established an Austrian restaurant, in which the various 
viands and drinks in use in the empire will be served 
by persons dressed in their national costume. 

Italy promises a fine collection of furniture, decorated 
with the beautiful inlaid and mosaic work in wood and 
hard stones for which several of the cities of that king- 
dom are renowned, besides many other articles of artistic 
manufacture. 

Germany will be divided into two groups, the Union 
of the North, to include Prussia, Brunswick, Saxony, 
Saxe Altenbourg, Saxe Meiningen, Saxe Coburg, 
Schwartzbourg, "Waldeck, Anhalt, Oldenburg, Bremen, 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin ; and the Union of the South, 
Bavaria, Wurtemburg, Baden, and Hesse Darmstadt. 
Amongst the promised contributions are specimens of 
the work of the great gun factory of Messrs. Krupp, of 
Essen ; a gigantic cannon in cast steel is said to be 
ready ; this huge arm weighs 17 J tons, and throws 
elongated cast steel projectiles weighing half a ton each, 
the charge required being 60 lbs. of powder. 

The Swedish Government, amongst other remarkable 
objects, will exhibit a complete reproduction of the 
house occupied by Gustavus*Vasa at Ornacs, in Dela- 
carlia; this curiosity, which is now on view at Stock- 
holm, will represent the ancient architecture of Sweden, 
together with the fittings and furniture of the time. 

Belgium has exhibited great alacrity in her prepara- 
tions, and will no doubt make an admirable exhibition ; 
the Count of Flanders, brother of the King, and Presi- 
dent of the Exhibition Commission, has taken one wing 
of the Grand Hotel at Paris for several months. 

The Oriental nations will, if they fulfil their promises, 
make a much greater show next year than at any pre- 
vious exhibition. There seems to have been great doubt 
whether the Persian Government would move in the 
matter, but the Persian Minister in Paris, General 
Hassan Ali Khan, has despatched an officer of the lega- 
tion to press upon the Government the policy of sending 
a complete collection of the industrial and artistic pro- 
ducts of the country to the Exhibition. 

The delegates of many of the classes of French in- 
dustry have resolved to secure themselves against 
robbery by means of attendants paid by the whole body 
of exhibitors in each class, but the jewellers, considering 
the great value of their contributions, have obtained the 
promised attendance of two police officers, who will 
watch day and night over that section of the Exhibition, 
and the sum of 2,000 francs has been devoted for that ex- 
ceptional service. 

ftaratfattos: 



Self-fastening Buttons. — In the Journal of the 2nd 
inst. (p. 762) there appeared a description of a self- 
fastening button, invented by Mr. Hart. It may be 
mentioned that Mr. George Bussey has also patented a 
button, fastened by a rivet, which has a flange at the 
back, and is fixed by a blow of a set-punch and mallet 
in front. An advantage specially claimed by the in- 
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ventor is that the flange at the back, being smooth, is 
not likely to wear the clothing by friction. A corres- 
pondent has also favoured us by sending a button which 
he "purchased in France about six years ago," and 
which is fastened by shanks turned down at the back. 



Conitm. 



Our Trade with the East and West. — The 
Produce Markets' Review says : — Whenever a derange- 
ment is apparent in the movements of the money 
market, and coin becomes gradually scarcer in the 
general circulation, the circumstance — in default of any 
more satisfactory explanation — is usually referred to the 
drain of bullion to the East. The terms of this 
stereotyped phrase are too vague to show its significance, 
and it is not at first sight so obvious why the demand 
should assume such a character as to be designated by so 
•exhaustive a name, and why it should always be to the 
•east and never to the west. A reference to the official 
returns for the year 1864, the latest period for which we 
have complete and reliable calculations, will at once 
show the different nature of our commerce with the 
Eastern nations and with those of the West, including 
under this name the United States, our North American 
Colonies, Brazil, and Australia. According then to the 
Government returns, it appears that the value of our 
imports from Egypt, India, and China, in that year was 
rather more than £87,000,000, whilst the value of our 
exports in the same period to those countries amounted 
to only £34,000,000, thus leaving a balance of 
£53,000,000, which amount would principally require to 
be paid in bullion. It is evident, then, that in our 
commerce with the East — taking the year in question as 
an average by which to determine the rest — that for 
every one hundred pounds' worth of goods imported 
from the East we can barter in exchange only sixty 
pounds' worth of goods, and must pay the remaining forty 
almost in cash. Our trade with the West shows a very 
different result. The value of our imports during the 
year 1864, from the United States, North American 
Colonies, Brazil, and Australia, amounted to £42,000,000, 
whilst our exports reached 46,000,000, showing a balance 
of 4,000,000 in favour of England. So far, then, as any 
interchange of commodities takes place between England 
and the West, it appears that the producing powers of 
the Western countries is at present insufficient, and they 
are consequently driven to equalise the balance of trade 
with money payments. We arrive at a similar result, 
though not precisely identical with respect to the exact 
figures, by comparing our exports and imports of bullion 
from the countries that wo have included under the head 
of West ; for whilst our imports of gold and silver 
amounted to more than £10,000,000, our exports were 
within £2,000,000. The means of paying for these large 
imports are of course given by the gold and silver mines 
of the New World and of Australia, and it is certainly a 
wonderful fact that the precious deposits should have 
been placed in the exact spots to foster the growth of 
new communities, which without their aid would have 
been unable to pay for the articles necessary to an ad- 
vanced civilisation, and which without the mines would 
have either had no inducement to colonise, or if they did 
colonise would have had to retrograde in civilisation, and 
go back to a state of nature. If we pursue our inquiries 
still further, and ask why it is that in the one case our 
coin appears to be so wholly absorbed, and there is no 
return trade to answer to our own, the reason will be 
found in the social habits and mental condition of the 
East. To assimilate our eastern trade to that which we 
carry on with the West, we must, first of all, in- 
doctrinate the East with our own advanced civilisation, 
and convince them that real wealth consists not in the 
amount of coin and jewellery amassed, but in the pro- 



ducing power of the country, the energy and intelligence 
of the inhabitants. A task such as this, it would require 
ages to accomplish ; and in the meantime it will be our 
duty to palliate, as far as lies in our power, the evil 
which we are powerless to prevent — the absorption of 
our gold and silver bullion by the East ; and it is to be 
hoped that the Legislature will before long find the 
means of effecting this, without having recourse to the 
absurd expedient of temporarily extinguishing trade. 
In the meantime, it is a good sign that the Commission 
appointed by the Indian Government to inquire into the 
subject of the currency have recommended the immediate 
introduction of a gold coinage into India. This, with an 
extension of the present imperfect note-system, will 
increase the rapidity of the circulation, and thus tend to 
diminish the demand for bullion. 



fijIfltWS. 



Australia and the Financial Crisis. — A merchant's 
private circular, dated Melbourne, 26th September, 
says : — " We reported last month that, in consequence 
of the financial crisis in London, the banks here had 
been compelled to adopt a stringent policy. This has 
now been in operation simultaneously in all the Aus- 
tralian colonies for nearly two months, and at a season 
of the year when both the industrial and trading classes 
have usually needed and received considerable advances 
from the banks. It is highly satisfactory to find that 
this pressure has produced much less disaster than might 
have been expected. In Sydney and Adelaide it has 
been severely felt ; failures continue, and confidence is 
affected, though, happily, not as yet to a serious extent. 
But in Melbourne the community have passed through 
the ordeal comparatively unscathed. During the past 
month there has not been a failure of any moment, and 
at no time has the community been considered sounder 
than at present. But though there has been compara- 
tively little actual loss, the pressure has had a most pre- 
judicial effect on trade. For several months previous to 
the opening of the wool season (in October), there is 
always a great stagnation, which has this year been in- 
tensified by the want of the usual accommodation from 
the banks. Not only have dealers, in consequence, con- 
fined their purchases to actual dairy wants, but build- 
ings and industrial operations of various kinds have 
been suspended. From this cause there has been a 
scarcity of employment for the working classes, and at 
the same time several articles of first necessity have 
been unusually dear. This has, of course, reacted on 
the demand for imports. In addition to these untoward 
circumstances, some branches of trade have suffered 
from the overtrading mentioned in our last. As usual, 
the result has been large sacrifices at auction, which 
has injured the legitimate merchant. While trade has 
been thus severely depressed, the holders of goods are 
not without hope of an improvement. The crisis in 
London has had the one good effect of checking over- 
shipments, and in this respect the last advices are 
satisfactory. Again, the local causes of pressure may 
be said to have reached their climax. Should the wool 
season prove early, and of this there is good hope, the 
improvements may be speedy and effectual. The average 
production of wool alone in Victoria is now valued at 
three millions sterling, and as the capitalists of Victoria 
have made large investments in stations in the neigh- 
bouring colonies, the amount receivable from this source 
considerably exceeds the above amount. As regards the 
crops, the anticipations are equally favourable. Every 
vestige of drought has disappeared, the season is most 
propitious, and from all parts of the country the most 
satisfactory accounts have been received, both as re- 
gards the extent of cultivation and the appearance of 
the crops." 
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Emigration. — According to the quarterly return pub- 
lished by the Registrar-General, it appears that during 
the quarter ended 30th September, the total number of 
emigrants from the United Kingdom was 47,153, an 
increase over the number during the same period of 
the preceding year. Of these about 7,000 went to the 
Australasian colonies, 4,000 to the North American 
colonies, and 36,000 (mostly Irish) to the United States. 



States. 



1857. Art. 2nd. The Faculty of Sciences will comprise 
two sections : that of physical science, mathematics, and 
chemistry, and that of the natural sciences. The studies 
will be the same for each up to the degree of bachelor." 
Pears. — In Covent Garden market this week there 
have been exposed for sale some large pears {Belle ange- 
vine), ticketed eighteen guineas a dozen. 



A New Substitute for Collodion. — M. Persoz, 
Fils, has recently discovered a method for obtaining 
a material possessing the same characteristic qualities as 
collodion. La Lumiere says: — This new substance is 
produced by dissolving silk in a suitable solvent, and 
then separating the latter by means of dialysis. If the 
film be of a certain degree of thickness, it assumes on 
drying a golden tint, but this would no doubt be scarcely 
perceptible in a thin film, such as would be used in pho- 
tography. The solvent chosen by M. Persoz is chloride 
of zinc, which, when kept at a warm temperature, 
readily dissolves the silk, but if the solvent be not 
warmed the silk takes a much longer time to dissolve. 
Before employing the chloride of zinc, it is heated with 
a small quantity of oxide of zinc, in order to neutralise 
any excess of acid in the chloride, and then filtered 
through a piece of fine cambric to remove the super- 
abundant oxide. To separate the chloride of zinc from 
the solution of silk, M. Persoz has recourse to Professor 
Graham's method of dialysis. The apparatus for dialysis, 
which is a kind of sieve, is made by means of a broad 
strip of gutta-percha, bent round and cemented in the 
form of a cylinder, at one end of which is fixed a disc of 
parchment to form the bottom. The apparatus is floated 
upon a vessel of water, and the silk solution, previously 
diluted with water to the consistency of collodion, is 
poured into it. The chloride of zinc percolates through 
the moistened disc of parchment, and mixes with the 
water in which the apparatus is floating. In a few 
days the whole of the chloride of zinc will be found to 
have become separated from the silk solution, but the 
presence of a slight quantity of the chloride in the ma- 
terial is of no great consequence, as it merely gives 
rise to the formation, in the sensitive film, of a minute 
quantity of chloride of silver. Although M. Persoz does 
not mention the fact, there is no doubt that a dry film 
of this substance would be quite insoluble in water. 
Its employment is very simple. _ It is first iodised by 
mixing with it an aqueous solution of iodide, and then 
dried and sensitised; the exposure and development are 
conducted in the ordinary manner. 

Tissue Paper as a Substitute for Lint. — The 
surgeons of Vienna have employed, with much success, 
the white unsized paper known as Papier Joseph, for 
dressing wounds. It has all the properties of lint, and 
in towns it may be obtained in large quantities at a very 
low price. In every way it has all the advantages of 
lint ; it does not change in contact with water; it is a 
bad conductor of heat, and preserves, in consequence, 
the wounds from atmospheric influence. From its ab- 
sorbent nature, it sucks up the matter, maintains the 
wounds in a state of dryness favourable to healing, and 
it may be used in certain circumstances more advan- 
tageously even than lint. 

University Education in Spain. — The following 
royal decree has recently been published in Spain : — 
" Art. 1st. A Faculty of Sciences shall be established in 
the Central University, comprising a complete course of 
instruction up to the degree of doctor inclusively. The 
courses of the exact sciences, of physics and chemistry, 
natural history and astronomical observations, will con- 
stitute this faculty according to the provisions of the 
law on public instruction, published the 9th September, 



CtfttSBonfrttttt. 

♦ 

The Condition of the Tea Trade. — Sir, — In your 
Journal of the 9th instant appear some remarks under 
this heading, but as the subject, perhaps, is not one of 
very great general interest, I should hesitate to trouble 
you with any observations of mine, were it not for the 
importance of accuracy of statement in everything ap- 
pearing in the columns of our Journal. The larger 
portion of the strictures of the writer refer to matters- 
of detail, and are also of an imaginary character ; these 
I shall therefore dismiss with this remark — that those 
engaged in any trade ought to be the best judges of its 
details and method of working. I now come to the 
grand charge of " disorganisation ;" this is, indeed, a 
grave statement, and as it is held to be an impossibility 
to prove a negative, I must battle with it as best I can ; 
and first of all I would say, the trade are unaware of the 
fact; but possibly it may be replied, a disorganised 
body is necessarily unaware of its own condition ; but 
as a disorganised body cannot continue to perform its- 
functions, perhaps the inquiry as to whether the tea 
trade is doing this may meet the case ; and I would with 
confidence appeal to all the ladies of the land for a ver- 
dict in my favour ; and I feel certain that — whether it 
were the lady who calls in her carriage at Messrs. 
Twining' s, in the Strand, or the heroine of the washtub 
in the remotest village, getting her ounce of tea from. 
the nearest shop— the answer would be, that the supply 
was both good and cheap. The trade, therefore, can- 
not be disorganised while the import is larger, and the 
distribution of the article through the country more 
active than ever. It does, however, happen that a good 
deal of tea is being sold at a heavy loss, but this is- 
owing chieflyi to too great competition in China, and. 
partly to the depression which the tea market has- 
suffered, in common with every other, from the late 
panic, the recovery from which is retarded by the grow- 
ing conviction in mercantile circles of the inadequacy of 
our currency to our greatly-increased trade since 1844, 
and the consequent liability to sudden oscillations and 
high rates of interest, with all their ruinous conse- 
quences.— I am, &c, H. C. White, Tea Broker. 

London, Nov. 20. 

Artificial Quinine. — Sir, — In the report of one of 
Mr. Crace Calvert's (Cantor) lectures, which appeared 
in a late number of the Journal, the hope is expressed 
that quinine and other costly and valuable organic 
principles may " one day" be produced or built up- 
artificially in the laboratory. Will you permit me to 
state that quinine was first produced synthetically by me 
in the month of October, 1865, and small specimens of 
this artificial quinine were deposited with the Secretary 
of the Society of Arts and Dr. B. W. Richardson just 
twelve months ago. In the Social Science Review for 
December, 1865, I announced the discovery for the first 
time, and my artificial quinine was exhibited at Notting- 
ham this year at the Pharmaceutical Conference, and at 
the soirees of the British Association. Thus much in 
justice to myself. For the rest, I must confess that at 
the present moment (the inquiry having been laid aside 
for some months past owing to the pressure of other 
matters), I only possess a very few grains of the sub- 
stance as the result of two years' labour and considerable 
outlay ; but I see no reason to suppose that a ton of 
artificial quinine will not be eventually produced at a 
cost not exceeding the present price of half-a-hundred- 
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weight of the principle now extracted from the bark of 
cinchona, — I am, &c , Wentworth Lascblles Scott, 
F.C.S., &o. 
Wolverhampton, Nov. 19th. 



MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING- WEEK. 



Mox. 



...R. Geographical, 8£. 1. Letter of Dr. Livingston from the 
Rovuma River. 2. Dr. J. R. Mann, " On the Physical 
Geography of Natal." 
Institute of Actuaries, 7. Mr. T. B. Sprague, " On the value 
of Annuities payable half-yearly and quarterly, Ac." 

Toes. ...Civil Engineers, 8. 1. Mr. J. Llewellyn Morgan, "On the 
Smelting of Copper Ores, with wood as fuel, in Australia." 
2. Mr. T. Dawson Ridley, " Description of the Cofferdams 
used in the execution of No. 2 Contract of the Thames 
Embankment." 

Wed. ...Society of Arts, 8. Mr. W. Hawes, "On the Effect of 
Limited Liability Partnership on the Progress of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce." 



Drttnts. 

«. 

from Commissioners of Patents' Journal^ November 16W*. 

Grants of Provisional Protection. 

Armour plates, fastenings for— 2821— H. H. Williams. 

Atmospheric engines— 2590 — W. E. Newton. 

Baling bands, fastenings for — 2726 — A. V. Newton. 

Beer casks, tapping— 2666— W. R. Lake. 

Blue colouring matters— 2686 — C. A. Girard. 

Bolt-making machine— 2636 — H. J. Cooke. 

Bottles— 2572— W. Dennis. 

Braiding machines— 2694— R. Furnival. 

Breech-loading fire arms, and bayonets for— 2642— A. Wyley. 

Breech-loading fire-arms, and cartridges — 2813— G. H. Daw and P. 

M. Parsons. 
Breech- loading fire-arms, and cartridges for— 2580— J. von der Pop- 

penhurg. 
Brick making machines— 2594— G. T. Bousfield. 
Huttons-2781— G. A. Huddart. 

Candles— 2658— F. Meyer, W. Wainwright, jun., and T. P. Pascoe. 
Candles— 2.732— A. Field. 
Caps— 2584— M. Star. 

Carriage indicators— 2597— J. Monnin, and 0. Bosc, C. A. Boissenot. 
Coal-mining machinery— 2708— C. Jones. 
Cooking apparatus — 2560— G. Underwood. 
Coughs, cure of— 2783 — J. and E. Blackman. 
Crochet needles — 2576 — J. Burgess. 
Dry substances, reducing— 2799 — H. Wedekind. 
Earthy matters, washing — 2736 — G. Wethered. 
Electric telegraph apparatus— 2716— W. Clark. 
Excrement, deodorizing — 2750 — F. Taylor. 
Fabrics, finishing — 2664— D. Gilson. 
Fabrics, sulphuring — 2656 — J. and J. G. Dale. 
Fibres, combing — 2746— C. E. Brooman. 
Fibrous materials, cleaning — 2626 — R. E. Lazenby. 
Fibrous substances, combing— 2644— J. Pollard, T. and J. Whitehead, 

and V. Williamson. 
Fibrous substances, preparing— 2562 — J. Ferrabee. 
Fibrous substances, separating — 2564 — F. W. Keselowsky. 
Fire arms, breech -loading — 2652— A. Albini, and F. A. Braendlin. 
Floor cloths— 2712— J. H. Kidd and J. C. Mather. 
Furnaces — 2586 — J. Robertson. 
Furnaces — 2744 — J. Watts. 

Furnaces, consuming smoke in— 2738 — W. Harrison. 
Gas, carburetting— 2558— D. H. Saul and H. P. Armstrong. 
Hansom cabs— 2570— W. H. P. Gore. 
Hats— 2777— B. Tueski. 
Hats— 2787— J. Gee. 
Hats— 2789— J. E. Ward. 
Hoisting apparatus — 2578 — W. Clark. 
Jewellery— 2554— G. E. Searlo. 
Ladies' dresses, distending — 2742— E. Mignot. 
Lamp glasses— 2823 ~W. Clark. 
Lathes— 2801— G. Dacre. 
Metallic brushes— 2817— T. Welton. 
Metallic pipes— 2734— R. Hollingdrake. 
Metal, rounding, tc. —2714—0. L. Hopson and H. Brooks. 
Metal rollers-2807— A. Fairbairn, T. S. Kennedy, and J. W, Naylor. 
Mining— 2797— J. Hunter. 
Motive power— 2809— M. P. W. Boulton. 
Nails, tacks, and pins— 2660 —J. Giles. 
Needles, papering — 2638 — D.Evans. 

Oil cake, reducing— 2748— H. S. Coleman and A. G. E. Morton. 
Organic iodides — 2791 — J. H. Johnson. 
Paper— 2728— J. H. Johnson. 
Petroleum, storing— 27C0—C. E. Brooman. 
Pianofortes— 2588— B. C. Newell. 
Pins, nails, or tacks— 2706— C. E. Brooman. 
Piston-valves, packing for — 2684 — J. Coates. 
Ploughs— 2754— B. J. B. Mills. 
Portable chambers— 2722— T. Booth. 
Power looms— 2710— E. B. Bigelow. 



Printing machines— 2803— C. H. Gardner and J. Bickerton. 

Provision safes— 2632 — W. Watson. 

Railways, signalling apparatus for— 2752 — W. Denton, J. Whitaker, 

and E. Brooke. 
Reflectors— 2674— A. V. Newton. 
Self-acting lubricators— 2680 — H. Kessler. 
Self-acting mules— 2815— J. Dodd. 
Sewing machines— 2630 — A. V. Newton. 
Sewing machines-2785— M. and A. D. Hopkins. 
Ships of war— 2692— C. Chapman. 
Ships, propelling— 2724— J. H. Johnson. 
Silk, spinning— 2640— E. T. Hughes. 

Spinning and doubling— 2702— J. C. Brentnall and R. Edge. 
Steam boilers— 2720 — J. G. Tongue. 
Steam boilers— 2805— W. E. Newton. 

Steam boilers, preventing explosions in — 2634—1. M. Evans. 
Steam engines— 2566— J. C. Chapman. 
Steam engines, oscillating — 2574 — S. Deacon. 
Steel— 2568-W. G. Valentin and G. H. Benson. 
Steel and iron scrap, utilizing— 2819— W. Clay and A. Bowater. 
Substances, separating— 2696— N. Grew and G. H. Money. 
Surfaces, engraving on— 2570— H. Garside. 
Syphons— 2556— J. A. Coffey. 
Taps— 2672- J. Smith and J. J. Rowe. 

Tube and bar cutters— 2552— J. Wolstenholme and T. Pendlebury. 
Type-setting machines— 2704 — G. Davies. 
Vegetable fibres, preparing— 2698 — W. Simpson. 
Vessels of war— 2676— R. Napier. 
Wax tapers— 2730— J. J. Lane. 
Wearing apparel— 2751— W. Calvert. 
Weaving, looms for— 2628— D. Crichton, W. Donbavand, and D. 

Crichton. 
Weaving, looms for— 2648— T. Sagar and T. Richmond. 
Weaving, looms for— 2650— L. R. Bodmer. 
Weaving, looms for— 2654 — W. Rossiter. 
Weaving, looms for— 2682 -R. L. Hattersley and J. Smith. 
Windows, fastening for— 2582— J. H. Roberts. 
Yarns, finishing— 2668— J. Blain. 

Inventions with Complbtb Specifications Filed. 

Bedsteads— 2974— J. P. Brown. 

Boot aud shoe heels, revolving— 2916— C. D. Norton. 

Calcareous stones, producing pictures on — 2900 — G. Haseltine. 

Harbours, Ac, excavating— 2931 — H. A. Bonneville. 

Lace fabrics— 2945- W. G. Swinnock. 

Manure— 2926— H. A. Bonneville. 

Pumping or ventilating apparatus— 2927 — H. A. Bonneville. 

Railway carriages, brakes for— 2898— G. Haseltine. 

Sorters— 2930— H. A. Bonneville. 

Submarine telegraphy— 2932— G. Little. 

Ventilators -2915— J. T. Kershaw. 

Patents Sealed, 



1218. F.Jenkin. 

1398. J. Hampton. 

1399: T. H. P. Dennis. 

1400. C. Chapman. 

1403. J. Thomas and A. Prince. 

1409. P. J. Morand. 

1417. G. V. Fosbery. 

1418. J. Brown. 

1422. M. Semple. 

1423. N. Walton. 



1428. A. Casse. 

1429. W. Gadd and J. Moore. 
1477. C. T. Hill. 

1513. W. Clark. 
1551. E. Farmar. 
1556. W. E. Newton. 
1573. W. E. Newton. 
2811. C. and J. Pratt. 
2408. H. S. Cropper. 
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Patents Sealed. 


1433. 


A. Crichton. 


1521. J. H. Johnson. 


1437. 


C. P. Coles. 


1522. J. H. Johnson. 


1451. 


S. Douglas. 


1525. H. E. Newton. 


1457. 


T. Green. 


1528. J. Clyne. 


1459. 


J. W. Evans. 


1545. J. B. Fenby. 


1466. 


J. T. King. 


1554. J. H. Johnson. 


U67. 


E. Bevan and A. Fleming. 


1569. J. G. Tongue. 


1469. 


G. F. Goransson. 


1613. J. J. and E. Harrison. 


1473. 


C. McFarland. 


1700. W. Buckley and L. Smith. 


1474. 


J. G. Rollins. 


1750. H. A. Bonneville. 


1475. 


O.Thomson and W. Porter. 


1964. T. Greenwood t W. Keats 


1487. 


G. Davies. 


1994. J. T. H. Richardson. 


1496. 


I. Delcambre. 


2304. C. E. Brooman. 


1501. 


W. R. Pape. 


2393. W. R. Lake. 



PATENTS ON WHICH THE STAMP DUTY Of £50 HAS BEEN PAID. 



2867. E. W. 'Slmslie. 

2896. W. B. Adams. 
2970. D. Kirkaldy. 

2838. M.A.Muir&J.McIlwham. 

2845. E. T. Hughes. 

2853. G. Lindemann. 
3038. C.Cammell&W.Crompton. 
3100. W. L. and T. Winans. 
2863. E. and F. A. Leigh. 

2897. J. Eglin. 



2912. G. Rait and J.Winsborrow. 

2876. P. M. Parsons. 

2878. W. Cowan. 

2915. B. Dobson, E. Barlow, and 

P. Knowles. 
2904. E. Walker. 
2910. J. Colling SD.G.Pinkney. 
2936. F. Watkins. 
2960. J. Sibert. 
2962. C. L. Daboll. 



Patents on which the Stamp Ddtt op £100 has bkeh paid. 
2619. E. Barlow and F. Hamilton. | 2586. E. Borlase. 



